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Unionism in Journalism 


® IN RECENT MONTHS. there have appeared in the 
pages of certain “liberal” journals across Canada squibs 
saying that the editorial staffs of some Canadian newspapers 
have organized for collec- 
tive bargaining purposes 


Leon Blum 


® A GREAT MAN, a great Socialist, a great Frenchman 

died yesterday at the age of seventy-cight in the little town 

of Jouy-en-Josas on the outskirts of Paris. Today he is 
mourned not only i 








with the American News- 
paper Guild (CIO). To 
the laymen in this age of 
joining this may not seem 
like any untoward pheno- 
menon. It does, in fact 
represent the breakdown 
of a legend 
Concentrated in the 
newsrooms of newspapers 
and wire services is prob- 
ably the most highly in 
dividualistic and egocen- 
tric group to be found in 
our living pattern. Cover 
ing the day-to-day course 
of events hypnotizes most 
newsmnen into an exag- 
gerated sense of their own 
place in those events 
Rubbing elbows with the 
great and near-great cre 
ates a feeling of greatness 
One of the profession's 














in the editorial offices of 
Le Populaire. The next 
morning he made the first 
of his two daily te 
calls to the socialist 
paper. It was only after 
lunch that he was stricken 
by an illness which caused 
his death within three 
hours 

The French socialist 
leader was born in Paris 
on April 9, 1872. He was 
a brilliant student and 
left the Ecole Normale 








occupational hazards is 
attending the meetings of 
ountiess organizations 
This gives the last little 
nudge needed to develop 
a loathing of the joining inclination 

This antipathy to joining extends so far that newsmen 
actually avoid associating with their colleagues beyond the 
necessity of the working routine. Newswriters have covered 
the history of organized labor since its inception with hardly 
ever a thought that here was a clue as to how they might 
better their own economic position. Collective action was 
part of the mine and the shop but it certainly would never 
do for the intellectuals of the fourth estate 


(Continued overleaf) 


UNTONIZED EMPLOYEES OF A CANADA-WIDE NEWS GATHERING AGENCY 
LOOK FOR NEWS OF THETR UNION ACTIVITIES IN MEMBER NEWSPAPERS 


Superieure at the top of 
his class, He created a 
Socialist Unity grow 

among his friends at Uni- 
versity and entered the competitive examinations for the 


” Conseil d'Etat. In 1904 he helped Jean Jaurés in the found- 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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The great depression started small cracks in this wall of 
aloofness. The wages of the organized mechanical depart 
ments of newspapers contrasted unfavorably with those of 
the unorganized editorial worker. Some newsmen began to 
wonder if “the pat on the back and the by-line” could not 
be translated into a dollars-and-cents value 


Unioniam in journaliem began in the United Kingdom and 
in the United States before it did in Canada. In Britain 
it was the National Union of Journalists and in the United 
States the American Newspaper Guild. In 1940-41 the Guild 
extended its operations into Canada and tried to organize 
the Torente Ster, but was broken by determined opposi 
tion. The Guild was not successful in obtaining a contract 
until January, 1949 


The successful conclusion of the Ster contract was not 
long in having effects on Toronto's other daily newspapers 
Organizational attempts were made at the Toronto Globe 
and Mail and the Toronto Telegram. Determined resistance 
by publisher George McCullagh was encountered on both 
his papers. The attempt at the Globe end Mail ended in 
failure. The organization of the Telegram was completed 
and an application for certification was made to the Ontario 
Labor Board. The Board ruled that a vote must be taken 
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a contract with the Ottawa Citssen and the Daily Racing 
Form 

Canadians get the news through one bundred daily news- 
papers. Ninety-one of these dailies are organized in 4 
Dominion-wide co-operative, The Canadian Press. The co- 
operative supplies each of the member-dailies with the 
domestic report, and at the same time through an agreement 
with the U.S. co-operative, The Associated Press, they are 
supplied with a foreign report. 

AP has had a contract with the American Newspaper 
Guild for ten years. Canadian wire service workers have 
been able to see tangible proof of the benefits of unionism 
Workers in this particular branch of journalism need cuilec- 
tive action more than their brothers on a newspaper, particu- 
larly when they are employed by a co-operative transcon- 
tinental service. They share with all co-operative employees 
the tendency to be more poorly paid, and because of the 
fact that at some time, somewhere across the continent, a 
newspaper is going to press, they are obliged to work shifts 
and this causes abuses in working hours 

Organization in CP was extremely rapid. A substantial 
majority of workers joined the American Newspaper Guild 
in a three-week period, and an application for certification 
was made to the Canada Labor Relations Board in January 
of this year. The reaction of both management and the 
member-publishers was violent opposition. The application 
to the Board was opposed. Management counsel, J. J 
Robinette, maintained that the application should be dis- 
missed on the grounds that the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act does not apply to journalists 

It was explained that the high intellectual standards re 
quired of a newsman are not consistent with membership in 
a trade union. Opposition also centred around freedom of 
the press—-the “sacred cow” that has been dragged out by 
publishers and milked for all it was worth on issues ranging 
from increases in the price of newsprint to higher postal rates 
on periodicals. In this particular case, the issue was the 

(Continued on Page 29) 


Twenty-five Years Ago 


Vol. 5, No. 56, May, 1925, The Canadian Forum 

A pleasant tale is abroad in Ottawa that our own Premier 
has been dabbling in what the ancients called the black arts 
An English astrologer of high renown, who sought and 
secured accurate particulars of his nativity, in due course 
rewarded the Liberal chieftain with a horoscope which 
predicted for him a glorious victory at the approaching 
election and a long and prosperous reign in office. But the 
warm flow of satisfaction which this cheering report produced 
was not destined to be permanent, for a local Cassandra, 
residing in Kingston, is understood to have intervened with 
a stern demand that the infant astrological industry in this 
country should be supported, and from her inspection of the 
statistical viscera available, possibly supplemented by a more 
accurate knowledge of Canadian sentiment, a less roseate 
augury emerged. She did not, I hear, predict hopeless and 
irremediable disaster for her Dbustrious client, but she warned 
him that a dark and difficult adventure lay before him and 
that, if the gods allowed an escape from the woeful calamity 
of defeat, the margin would be narrow. What some observers 
of the Ottawa scene desire is that the Premier should submit 
himself for examination to some competent local Freud and 
allow the result to be published 

(From “On Parliament Hill”) 
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Mgr. Charbonneau 


The resignation of Mgr. Charbonneau, Archbishop of 
Montreal, owing to ill health, was announced in February 
To many it came as a surprise. To some the real reason for 
his retirement was not ill health but his anti-capitalist atti- 
tude during the months-long strike at Asbestos, P.Q., in 
1949. This strike the Canadian Johns Manville Company 
did its utmost to smash, with the active co-operation of 
M. Duplessis, Premier of the province 

Keenly interested in labor problems, the Archbishop 
steadily opposed the reactionary policies of the Duplessis 
regime, At the time, he told a Notre Dame church congre- 
gation in Montreal: “There is a conspiracy to destroy the 
working class, and it is the Church's duty to intervene.” 
Special collections for the relief of the strikers were taken in 
all churches of his archdiocese, as they were taken also in 
the Archdiocese of Quebec. The Apostolic Delegate to Cana- 
da, Archbishop Antoniutti, himself approved and encouraged 
the very charitable attitude of Mgr. Charbonneau. 

The Archbishop of Montreal has been so popular that 
rumors followed inevitably upon his resignation, until edi- 
torial speculation now has been aroused in liberal journals 
both in the United States and Britain. Generally, it is sug- 
gested that a connection exists between the Archbishop's 
dismissal” and a brief visit paid to Rome by two members 
of M. Duplessis's administration. However, the verdict re- 
mains “not proven”. Certainly it is to be hoped that the 


removal of recalcitrant archbishops in Quebec is not to be 
readily obtained. Otherwise, M. Duplessis looms as /e grand 
monarque and the rest of Canada is deprived of the pleasure 
of stone-throwing at police-states presently established 
abroad 


Saskatchewan Oil 


The Saskatchewan government's policy of granting exten- 
sive oi] exploration rights to private interests has provoked 
some uneasiness in socialist circles and open derision among 
the enemies of socialism. This is unfortunate because the 
allocation of exploration permits is of purely secondary im- 
portance in the present Saskatchewan situation. It is clearly 
impossible for the provincial government to use its own 
limited financial resources to undertake so risky and costly 
a job as oil development. Yet Saskatchewan desperately 
needs oi], both to diversify a notoriously vulnerable economy 
and to provide the life blood of mechanized agriculture 
Failing an extensive program by the federal government to 
finance development of Canada’s natural resources, there is 
no alternative but to invite private interests—largely Am 
erican-—to enter the field 

There are no socialist principles that require the Sask 
atchewan government to ignore facts. Rather, the clear 
responsibility of the government is to achieve as fully as 
possible the socialist objective of promoting the public wel- 
fare, after taking existing facts inte account. In this, the 
government's policy on crown reserves is crucial, but here 
too we should concern ourselves with substance rather than 
shadows. Bald statements that a greater percentage of ex- 
ploration land is reserved to the crown in Alberta than in 
Saskatchewan ignore entirely the quite different methods of 
designating crown reserves in the two provinces. What is 


more important, they ignore the vital question of what is 
done with crown reserves after oil is discovered 

The policy of the Alberta governownt, as it has now 
developed, is to di of crown reserves to the highest 
bidder for cash on the barrelhead. The ee oe 
dous sums thus realized are actually mere bagatelles when 
compared to the long-term value of the areas disposed of 
An even greater evil is that the rich Alberta fields are rapidly 
falling into the eager hands of a few big operators, becquse 
only the biggest companies can afford to put up cash pay- 
ments of the required size. The complete failure of the 
Alberta government to protect the public is demonstrated by 
the fact that the price of gasoline to the consumer in Alberta 
has actually increased since the major oil discoveries were 
made in that province 

At this date one can only speculate as to what the Sask- 
atchewan policy will be if and when significant oi] discoveries 
are made in the province. The possibilities are interesting, 
however. If the government decides to retain its crown 
reserves and to exercise the power contained in t regu 
lations to demand payment of royalties in cr oll instead 
of cash, it will have upwards of 40 per cent of the ofl pro- 
duced in the ince under its direct control. The co 
operatives of the province have both refining capacity and 
distributive facilities. By working together, the government 
and the co-operatives could become the major supplier of 
petroleum products in the province-—able to exercise a signi 
ficant degree of control over the price of oil to the Saskatche 
wan consumer. 

The acid test of Saskatchewan's of] policy will come once 
oil is discovered in quantity in the province. If the govern 
ment follows Alberta down the primrose path, it will indeed 
have sold out socialism. But if it uses the power within its 
hands to free the Saskatchewan farmer from the ofl mono 
poly, it will have performed a service of incalculable value 


The Edge of a Precipice 


The complex issues dividing Pakistan and India endanger 
pot only the peaceful and democratic development of both 
countries, but the peace and stability of Asia as well, There 
are, at present, three sources of conflictthe eur of Kash 
mir, the trade war, and the communal strife and violence 
that results in highly charged accusations on both sides of 
the persecution and massacre of minorities 

A short editorial cannet begin to trace the origins of these 
differences. It is, perhaps, sufficient to say that their results 
are somewhat as follows: (1) Mutual distrust and hatred 
is arousing aggressive instincts and anti-democratic forces 
and threatening the development of democratic institutions 
In India, the as yet minority extremist Hindu grow, Maha 
sabba, has asked for war against Pakistan. Nehru’s coomels 
of moderation are being greeted with increasing restlessness 
(2) Religious differences are being sharpened rather than 
mollified and neither India nor Pakistan can grow in strength 
or in freedom unless religious tolerance is acoepted. (5) So 
cial and economic progress is being thwarted. Both India 
and Pakistan devote over 80 per cent of their national bud 
gets to defence. Yet both nations insist that only econemk 
and social progress can ensure the survival of densocratic 
institutions. From southern India come reports of increas 
ing Communist violence. (4) The economies and trade 
structures of the two highly interdependent countries are 





being distorted and forced into unnatural patterns. The 
recent agreement between the two Prime Ministers, Pandit 
Nehru and Liaquat Ali Khan, gives us cause to hope, how 
ever, that peace may yet come to what seems an ever 
darkening sulxontinent 

The highi ituation that had been reached 
during the past weeks was suggested by Nehru when he sak’ 
that India and Pakistan had arrived on the verge of some 


far greater thas 


etpiosive 


thing mmunal upheavals We have.” he 

said stapped ourselves at the edge of a precipice and 

ried] cut ue The agreement aims at reating a 
along ’ ndliness between the two n 
#f equality of citizenship | 

the fears and ineecur 


nunal peace 
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destroying civilization is more real, than ever. Members of 
governments are forced to grapple with the realities of such 
a world. One of the most urgent problems of representative 
democracy is how to impress the politicians out of office, 
and their press, with some sense of responsibility. Bi 
partisan foreign policies, which after all are ultimately un- 
workable, have little effect even in the short run. The Re- 
publicans, the (onservatives. the Progressive Conservatives 
have no real respomsdbility in the daily crises of the world 
struggle for power. And they cannot, apparently, resist the 
impulse to display their anti-Soviet seal and score off the 
government at the same time, by pretending to lead an out- 
raged populace to smoke the witches out of their lairs. This 
pastime invariably leads to the injury of useful citizens and 
the further worsening of international relations. The surgeon 
who diin't job keeps jurmping into the operating 
heatre to she » at his rival. It doesn't really help 


the peatiet 


Harold Lashi 


However partial or iumpartial their fecling for him, most 
people will ~¢ that Harold Laski was a stimulant to his 
noclast of the first order. Born into a 
hester family of cotton kings, he be 
a leading socialist intellectual. Frail 

merved a Ineleork pace 
mbat 

al nature ran much deeper than a 
wnformity. He was passionately inter 
ustice and liberty, and it was not with 

mn his mantel there stood a bust of 
dmired greatly Indeed he fancied 
our day. crusading against ignorance 
edition of the Vindiciae Contra 
vy from his pen as his later strictures 
urch in Spain or the post-war Kremlin 

undoing as a scholar. The 


sroved more attractive 


tome, for they seemed 

he was waging against the 
iis earlier great works like TA: 

. t t re water and the erudite 
written in French political theory in 

y (which was his hobby) or on the 
varmphiets ” which he had a mar 
ever saw the light of day. A lecture 
eeting of the National Executive of the 
broacdcast-—or people—always inter 


lic life enriched him, for his 
afiairs combined with his intellectual 
breadth as a teacher that was almost 
genius as a teacher | n his per 
rht by force of character. as 

hear tangible witness. What 


reared his own monument in 


Thambprints 
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1 to drive home the 
reel the niustwe of rac ial tis 

n of the play a member of the 
represent a member of a sister 


mresente 


Feeuse me. while I hurry along 
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and get this make-up off before people think this is my 
natural color.” How tong, Oh Lord’ How long 


* . + * 


The correspondence pages of the Vew Statesman & Nation, 


Mar. 25, 19%, contains a letter headed “Restrictions on 
Books” and signed by Stanley Unwin, President of the 
International Publishers Congress. It remarks that most of 
the governments of the world tax and hamper the dimemina- 
tion of books in almost every conceivable way and has this 
to say about us: “Canada, which ought to be encouraging 
the import of British books to help to enable us to buy more 
Canadian produce, has an 8 per cent sales tax from which 
books are not, as in Great Britain, wholly exempted. Because 
the tax is payable on the entry of the books, the unfortunate 
buyers may have to journey many miles to the nearest 
Customs Post Office to collect them—in itsel 
deterrent. Pornographic magazines are admitted 
tar” 


aS serous 


A committee of the Ontario legislature recently came out— 
with attendant fanfare in the Toronto press—— in support - 
‘art.” They announced the purchase, in one case for as hig 
as $100, of four paintings by amateurs as a support for ~- 
in Ontario. Nothing was done about the very considerable 
body of Ontar nt t ists who do not paint for 
amusement That the plastic arts of 
Canada are in need substantial encouragement and sup 
port nobody will den it if the committee is seriously 
interested in Can ad an culture. it could take more systematic 
and intelligent ways of showing that interest 


Unioniam in Journalism—Continued 


affiliation of the Guild with the CTO and its expressed pur 
pose of ating with the CCL. The CCL has espoused the 
CCF as the political arm of labor. Management counsel 
maintained that this tie with the CCF might result in biased 
reporting with seriows ramifications because of the divergent 
political loyalties of the member dailies. Management did 
not substantiate this by evidence of any previous case of 
biased reporting by a Guild member 

The Laber Relations Board dismissed this argument as 
heing “not pertinent’ and ordered a vote taken to determine 
if a majority of CP editorial employees desired the Guild 
as their barwaining agent. The vote showed that 54 did and 
$5 did not. The Labor Relations Board granted certification 
and collective bargaining is about to begin. Meanwhile, CP 
manageme™t id member may cover the 
Parliamemary gallery. In the light of the CLRB's “not 
pertinent” ruling it will be interesting to see if this ruling 
will be reversed 

Behind 


is a reason not expressed before the I 


has ruled that neo ( 


he opnesition of management t to the Guild in CP 
Board. Strategi 
cally scattered across Canada, Guild members in The 
Canad art Prees with comdit poms improved by collective a 
tion would present a powerful challenge to the editorial 
staffs of Canadian dailies 

The Constitution of the ANG sets the purpose 
Guild as beir to advance the economic interests 
members, (0 guarantee, as far as it is able, comtant honest: 
in the news, to raise the standards of journaliem and ethics 
of the industry, to foster friendly co-operation with all other 
workers, and to promote industrial unionism in the news 
paper industry The opposition of the publishers to the 
breakdown of a legend in journaliem makes the attainment 
of the economic aims almost a full-time struggle Bot the 
attainment of professional standards is still an aim. It seems 
unlikely that it will be possible to attain them until the Guild 
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‘aS achiewed | a greater degree of cconomi well-being and 
«curtty for the average neweman than he yet enpoys 


letter Hemme Reais wee 


Stel 4 avons 


® IT HAS ALWAYS SEEMED to me that only io the 
southern hemisphere could Easter be celebrated in its 
purely theological significance. In our northern world, the 
primitive seasonal rite endures. The Festival of the Egg 
versists in modern manifestations. The old instinctive urge 
to make holiday in the open country at the time of the 
spring sowing expresses itself today in queves at railway 
stations and heavy traffic on the roads 

Between the egg and the internal combustion engine, the 
insecurely grafted doctrine of resurrection has got relegated 
to third place in our observances. There is no paschal gambal 
ling of antipodean lambs and the spring flush of exgs on the 
far side of the globe is six months away. In England it in 
with us, eggs are temporarily unrationed and the feast can 
be duly enriched with eggs at every course from Aer: 
Toeuvre to dessert and a couple in the sponge<ake with 
the coffee for good measure 

This gives me personally immense satisfaction. In a letter 
to New York I wrote of my elation at going into my usual 
dairy and asking for a dozen eggs in the knowledge that 
they were there for me to have, without depriving anyone 
else. The reply to my letter was revealing. It said: “Tt le 
distressing to have to regard the ability to obtain a dozen 
eggs at a time as a luxury, so long after the alleged end of 
the war.” 

That typically American reaction came from an English 
woman who has been in the United States for less than four 
years after spending most of her life until 1946 in England 
In the last four vears she has known hunger and slc’cness 
ind such stringency amidst the unrationed plenty that the 
purchase of one egg, or a pint of fresh milk, has been at 
times a luxury beyond her means. She has moved about the 
ity and seen, as only the neediest can we, the outrageous 
differences between available supplies and what the “under 
privileged’ can afford 

Yet in such a short time she has already forgotten why 
we have rationing in England and has absorbed the shallow 
nconsequence of the tabloid press Can it be possible thar 
New York papers have not published the facts about the 
billion dollars worth of surplus farm produce which Congress 
representatives envisaged dumping in Furope under the 
guise of Marshall Aid? If so, it is worth recalling that this 

ove was defeated by intensive lobbying bw the farm in 
terests, who want continued expenditure of Marshal! Aid 
dollars in the American produce markets for the sole pur 
owe of keeping up domestic prices wader the beneficent 
system of competitive free enterprise 

Apart from the present seasonal profusion. eggs are etill 
«arce enough in P.agland for rationing to be emential to 
fair distribution. The scarcity is commected with shortage of 
poultry feeding stuffs. Supplies om a national acale-as die 
tinct from the back-garden production based on kitchen 
scraps depend largely on grain for feeding Britain already 
ueperts more grain than her economy can afford fram 


dollar areas. She would like nothing better than to increase 


her grain imports, especially from Canada. But che is already 
having to export forty per cent more than a year ago to 
pay for imports at the present rate 

The cry that English goods were too dear in America 
at the old exchange rate is now ceiving place to howls of 





i) 


protest againet competition from cheap English goods. We 
were told we must work harder and produce more to pay for 
our daily bread and we are doing u. We did not want to 
devalue our currency but we had to do it 

Suppose now that we have done what was asked of us 
some of the extra British output at the devalued sterling 
rate did in fact serve to bring about a fall in American con 
umer-gomxls prices—not a catastrophic collapse but just a 
omall reduction. Suppose that this enabled American farmers 
to sell at slightly lower prices without being ruined. It would 
be reasonable to suppose then that urban workers would 
be able to buy more food and Marshall Aid dollars would 
not be required to bolster agricultural prices. Then such of 
the surplus farm produce held by the U.S. Government as 
was suitable might be liquidated through the Economk 
Cooperation Administration——not a billion dollars worth 
but some of it. (After all, if the backward areas are to 
experience the benefits of economic colonisation, dried egxs 
are better for the job than coca-cola.) Then the Marshai! 
Aid appropriation could be proportionately reduced and 
that would mean less taxation for urban and rural popu 
lation alike Or better still, if taxation were kept at the 
same level. the funds could be spent on the sort of social 
services in the land of plenty that have replaced the devil 
take-the-hindmeost scramble in this land of shortages 

For to revert to my New York correspondent, the thing 
that I find distressing is her crack about “so long after the 
illeged end of the war.’ Who has alleged any such thing 


Have the witch-hunts and the panic-mongering had the 
desired effect of completely obscuring the political facts? 
Unfortunately the state of war still exists, though to those 


limited for their reading to certain sections of the press it 
might not be obvious that Germany and Japan are still 
technically the enemies 

If the cease-fire in 1945 meant anything at all. if the las 
returning bombers bore any message, surely it was a call 
to action, to get on with the real war against all the evils 
urviving from the Bad Old Days, against the wrongs that 
underlie all wars. That we here still retain something of the 
faith, the understanding, the willingness to make sacrifices 
of five years ago is a shining consolation in a naughty world 


Let there be no mistake, that faith does live on The 
Labor Party in February obtained the biegest vote ever 
recorded by any political party in British history It should 
have done better. it could hawe done better if it had not 
fought the election at least partly on the defensive, as 
though the expansion of socialism and not the restrictivenes: 
of capitalism were on trial We have a right to be proud 
that Labor has done more in five years to raise the stand 
ards of the people than all the governments of the previous 
fifty vears together 


On the other hand, there is a spirit of sober self-examina 
tion abroad very proper to the Faster season. We know 
because we are human that some amongst us will through 
pride or envy betray our principles, that through greed or 
sloth some will deny our beliefs before the cack crows on the 
next election day Thousands of us at Faster conferences 
are in our own way asking: Is it 1? 

These Easter conferences of trade unions and political 
parties are curiously symbolic of the merging of the material 
and metaphysical impulses of our democracy. The original 
wlection of the date was a lay decision, to enable working 
nen to attem! a four<lay meeting while losing only one 
lay's pay That was a good thing in itself, bringing real 
rank and file discussion to the formulation of policy. The 
lay decision has however resulted in reinforcing the spiritual 
significance of Easter, for these Easter conferences have 
become an anoual occasion of reflection and renewal 


The Canadian Forum 


The Co-operative Party Conference in particular, repre- 
senting ten million members in Britain, has been concerned 
not merely with the protection of its sectional interests but 
with the establishenent of the new society, the elimination 
of the gross inequalities of madhouse economy and the «ub- 
stitution of a new world order 1 write on Easter Day, for 
publication on May Day. So I should like to end with a 
passage from the presidential address delivered by W 
Coldrick, M_P The clash is fundamental, the fight is not 
over. Before long, we shall be compelled to engage in another 
electoral battle In the meantime, let us concentrate on the 
educational and organization work needed to ensure an 
inspiring victory Amen 


London England, 4 pra 9, 1950) 


Leon Blum-—Continued 


ing of [Humamté and was influenced greatly by the con- 
victions of his famous predecessor. During the next eight 
years he wrote articles, lectured in Paris and wrote a book 
on marriage which contained advanced views for his time 

The first world war and the assassination of Jaurés made 
Blum turn to political affairs. He was elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1919 and the next year he became 
editor of Le Populaire His last article dealing with social 
conditions in France appeared in the socialist paper the 
day before his death 

Léon Blum's name is perhaps most quickly associated 
with the Popular Front Government of June, 1936. As Prime 
Minister of the first socialist government in France he made 
the forty-hour week law and nationalized the armaments 
industry. The foreign policy of the Popular Front was less 
successful. However, Blum cannot be held solely respons- 
ible for the major decision it had to make, that of non- 
intervention in the Spanish civil war. He was Vice-president 
umder the succeeding Chautemps government and again 
formed a Government for one month in 1948 

After the fall of France in 1940, Léon Blum was interned 
by the Vichy Government and brought before the Court of 
Riom in a fruitless attempt to prove his culpability in the 
defeat of France. The Gestapo then imprisoned him in 
Buchenwald from 1943 until his liberation by the allied 
armies in 1945. M. Vincent Auriol called upon Blum to form 
a Government after the elections in November, 1946. The 
French Socialist leader did form a ministry but ill-health 
very soon forced him to retire from active political life 
During the last three and a haif years he has played a very 
important role as a counsellor and elder statesman of France 


What had the creat French socialist leader to say to the 
rest of the socialists all over the world who remain to carry 
on the struggle for a better society? Eight days after his 
return to France in May, 1945, Blum spoke with optimism 
f the future of Socialism Economic liberalism is dead 

Everybody feels the necessity of public organization of 
the production and distribution of national wealth To 
maintain and develop the rights of the individual in the 
midst of a society entirely conceived and organized for the 
common good. this is the Socialist formula. We are the 
Party in which this synthesis is incarnated, personified 

Blum wrote Powr étre Socialist in 1919 and Sewventrs 
ur [Affaire in 1938. The Newvelles conversations de Goethe 
avec Kellermann were written in a series of articles as a 
young man and published in 1937. His speeches since 1936 
have been collected in two separate volumes. One entitled 
L'Histewe Jugera was first published in Montreal in 1943 
Since the liberation he has written L'/chelle humaine which 
deals with his reflections during his captivity. It emphasized 
his humanistic philosophy. He did not want the individual 
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to be crushed in a collective society but to be given an 
equal opportunity to develop his potentialities 

Blum wrote an excellent introduction to the French 
—_ of James Burnham's Managerial Revolution in which 

he disagreed with Burnham that there could be any solution 
other than socialism to the contradictions inherent in a 
capitalist system. “It is possible,” he wrote, “to destroy 
capitalist private property without having destroyed capi 
talismn the dictatorial regimes of Mr. James Burnham 
far from constituting a definite type towards which human 
societies are developing, only represent at best an ‘inter- 
mediate stage." He made the important point that it was 
necessary to secure democratic control of the means of 
production and distribution of a society and that to place 
a class of technicians and specialists in control of the 
economy would only be to substitute one form of class 
domination for another 

Georges Bourgin, a French socialist professor, has de- 
veloped this thought further in his recent books on socialism 
in which he maintains that we are now in the transitory stage 
of a “state economy”—~ie. that the technical conditions of 
concentration of production and organization are being 
attained by the state but this alone is not socialism. The 
next step is to apply democratic control of the instruments 
of production and to employ them to satisfy the needs of 
society as a whole Bourgin adds that the stage of “state 
economies” through which we are now passing leads to a 
struggle between each state economy and the resulting domi- 
nation of one state over another, whereas a true socialist 
economy must be built on an international scale 

Léon Blum was a statesman and an idealist who served 
bis country and his fellow-men. His intellectual brilliance 
may have sometimes separated him from the masses of 
people who followed him in his perpetual struggle to bring 
social justice, peace, opportunity and freedom to mankind 
But propelled by an unshaken faith in the goodness of 
human nature, his integrity, purpose and sincerity were un- 
questioned even although his judgements micht have been 
criticized. What more need be said of a man? 

Léon Blum never forgot the international aspects of the 
socialist movement and I can best end this tribute by quot 
ing his own succinct summary of socialist aims: “To give 
to each individual his just and proper place in a collective 
society, to give to each nation its just place in the inter 
national community where not only the independence but 
also the originality of each people will be respected, that 
is socialism, and if this is not realized, there will never be 
any victory because there will never have been any peace 
(Paris, March 31, 1950 PATRICIA VAN DER ESCH 
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Freedom Under Socialism 
¢ ? 
David Smith 
® MANY PEOPLE fear that under socialiom we will low 
our freedom, quoting as evidence the increasing mumber 
of restrictions and regulations that governments, particularly 
socialist governments, introduce. However most people are 
not too clear as to just what freedom is 

One friend of mine said: “You don't know what freedom 
is until you've lost it.” This is the negative attitude which 
would define freedom as the number of restrictions we've 
got used to. This theory fits with the laimes-faire, indivi 
dualist theories on which our society is supposed to be 
organized. But the wife of this friend disagreed vigorously 
with his definition. She said that “freedom is opportunity 
And this has of course always been true. Merchants wanted 
to be free of tariffs and taxes so that they could trade. Other 
people wanted to be free of religious restrictions so they 
could worship God in their own way 


In spite of the dangers in a positive definition of freedam 
it is necessary to use it because people always do want 
specific freedoms, and the negative definition is inadequate 
to the job of indicating where new restraints and new 
opportunities are té be established 

The two points which IT should like to develop are 

(1) The growth of technology has destroved any chance 
there ever was for the laissez-faire theories of society to be 
useful. We actually live in an interdependent world, which 
means that the efficient governing of our soclety can only 
be managed by a centralized authority. Coupled with chis 
centralization of authority is the growth of specialization 
and a most undemocratic reliance on experts 

(2) We have largely failed to establich a positive defini 
tion of democratic freedom that can guide us in the formula 
tion of restraints and opportunities. Because we are using 
notions that are out of date and do not fit our new situation 
we are frustrated. confused. and afraid 


This threat to freedom comes from the growth of central 
ized authority and the reliance we place on experts, plus 
our failure to develop the meaning of democracy 


The primary threat to freedom obviously does not come 
from socialism, and the arguments showing that socialiem 
increases our freedoms are too obvious to need elaboration 
To be free to choose what work you'll do if there is no work 
or to he free to choose your own doctor if vou can't pay for 
any doctor, is transparent nonsense. If public planning will 
provide jobs, free health services. a place to live. equal 
educational opportunities, security in old age. then thew 
are clear and definite goods, solid extensions of the area 
of freedom. Debate about these matters is scarcely worth 
anyone's time. The fault is that socialists tend to rest their 
case at this point, which is much too early 


Our problem is not whether or not we'll have planning 
Centralized authority is a fact in our society. Our problem is 
to develop a new administrative pattern that is democratic 
and that will protect us from the threat always inherent 
in the possession of power by any group of men. The threat 
is obvious if the planning is done privately for private enod 
but it is no less a threat when it is public planning in the 
public interest. The thing people fear is that power will 
corrupt. We know it has in the past: we fear it will agsin 
and many people prefer the trowbles they have to the pros 
pect of new ones 


That centralization threatens freedom is not new Central 
ized control of business has provided first-class political 
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debating material for years. In education the school board 
gives way to the Area Board. Dominion Provincial relation 
ships are one of our headaches. In most cases national 
wrvertignty is more fiction than fact, and our desperate 
eflorts to keep the world divided into at least two parts 
seem likely to blow us all to bits. (Not that disintegration 
is « hopeful solution to the problem of centralization.) 

Centralization threatens freedom because techniques have 
not been worked out to plan on the scale demanded. We can 
settle whether to build a new school in our town or not, but 
how can we deal with the dollar problem by counting 
ballots? Besides, the planners operating government are 
more amd more removed from the people for whom they 
plan, more and more absorbed in their own activities, while 
people in the receiving end in towns and country frei more 
and more hopeless and frustrated and ignorant. The com 
plexity and the size of the task threatens freedom by exchud 
ing people from the processes of making decisions of carrying 
them out 

Asmxiated with this is the vast amount of technical 
knowledge and skill required to keep our society going. We 
may have to put a great deal-of faith in the experts and 
technicians, but it seems to me that the citizen is more and 
more tempted to yield the whole area of decision-making 
to the experts, the professionals. This faith in experts is a 
kind of poison that filters all through society. For example 
me of the problema in labor unions is the union member 
who is prepared to relinquish his rights to the organizer of 
ficial because the problems of the union are so complex 
and difficult. And of course if we abandon our freedom, the 
expert is prepared to move in and make it permanent. There 
will be trade-union officials quite ready to run the union 
The doctors have no doubt about who should administer a 
national health plan: doctors with the help of medical 
economists. Lately this trend reached the peak of ridicu 
lousness when Canadian artists proposed to the Massey 
(ommission that the artists direct all our cultural activities 
through a national board 

The only answer to this of course is to make sure that the 
ards and commissions administering or planning cultural 
t health or any other schemes have a majority of citizen 
t lay members We must use the best technical belp 
svailable, but at no point dare we surrender the final 
authority of the citizen 


Not only must the citizen be represented on national 
planning bedies, but democratic planning must offset the 
dangers of centralization by the establishment of multiple 
regional and local committees, councils, and beards Plans 
made at the centre must be carried out at the circumference 
but the authority and the planning process can be distributed 
wer the whole circle 

For example, soil conservation must be planned over a 
large territory. But it cannot be carried out without the 
co-operation of each farmer (_ommunity anc 
township-county committees all have a part to play in de 
veloping ami working out the plans for soil conservation 
General plans have to be formulated, but they also have 
to be translated into detailed terms. It is more effective 
to have such plans carried out by citizen committees with 
what technical help us necessary than by officials, The same 
principe applies to planning agricultural production, wel 
fare services, health services. or educational programs. Tée 
bulwarks of freedom m a centralised society will be the 
wal comméittces manned by citizens who pass along in 
ormation and idéas on which plans are made and who later 
interpret and carry owt the general plans in their own areca 
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Finally, how do we preserve ourselves against the power 
of the planners? We elect the chairman of the meeting, but 
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how do we control him after that? By invoking parliament- 
ary rules? Parliamentary rules were invented by lawyers 
for the purposes of debate, and though they may protect 
democratic procedure in parliament they are not designed 
to develop understanding of democratk process, Le. process 
which involves the full participation of each person con- 
cerned 

We have done relatively little to develop understanding 
of the processes of democratic action. The basic pattern we 
follow is autocratic. This is a failure of education. Implicit 
in our democracy has been the notion that freedom was 
scarcely possible, or bearable, without education, but the 
education we've provided has not altered our fundamental 
attitudes in really significant ways. Information and tech 
nical training have been provided but the wey: of thinking 
and ecting that would recognize in practice as well as theory 
that men are equal have not been developed. We have social 
equality, equality before the law, and a kind of numerical 
equality in voting, but the kind of equality that recognizes 
our differences without creating some kind of hierarchy on 
the basis of them we have not developed 

All our institutions are arranged in hierarchies and they 
are hierarchies of power. Power flows downward from the 
top. The authority is delegated by the people in our poli 
tical life and taken in other activities. But however it ts 
secured, it proceeds from the top down 

The authority in a union is invested in the executive 
They are elected, but once on top of the heap how often ts 
the leadership changed? The same thing is true of voluntary 
societies, of political parties, of co-operative businesses, of 
ladies’ aid societies. Our habits are authoritarian 

We talk a lot about making the family democratic, and 
there are a few democratic families. The school system has 
been trying for years to become more democratic but with- 
out much success. The department still tells the superinten- 
dents, who tell the teachers, who tell the pupils. How many 
voluntary societies have trouble with their elected executive 
officers? Why? 

It seems to me that this is where we have failed to add 
new content to democracy. I have said that it is dangerous 
to try to determine the content of freedom positively because 
that might lead to insisting on everyone's accepting it. Our 
ontent has been assumed to be a wide variety of individual 
development. I think we should try for a new definition 
in terms of the process, the wey of democratic living. Leader 
ship would be defined in terms of function rather than status 

The study club has been called the bulwark of democracy 
But ask anyone what are the duties of the chairman and you 
will get a long list which makes the chairman not only an 
autocrat but asks him to perform more functions than any 
me person is capable of performing. When I disputed this 
with a teacher of study-group methods he said, “But the 
principle of democracy is that the members delegate their 
lities to the chairman.” And that has been our 
principle—-democracy has been a process of delegation of 
responsibility. We have to reverse that, and see that the 
principle of democracy is the assumption of responsibility 
What this means in practice is that the members share the 
leadership functions—each man is a leader when he acts in 
a leadership role. This kind of training in democracy will 
add content to freedom 

We need a new pattern of democratic administration. In 
a government department it is the business of the staff in 
a division to determine the policy and plan the activities of 
the division. It is not the business of the director to make 
these decisions and give orders to the rest. We recognize this 
in part when we have staff meetings in order to acquaint, and 
explain. and secure support. But rarely are we prepared to 
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function with complete democracy In a government depart 
ment it is the function of the minister to describe the limits 
within which the department functions, as prescribed by the 
legislative assembly. The policy and the work of the depart- 
ment within these limits are the functions of the whole staff 
and not of the deputy or the minister 

In business, if the way of making a machine or an article 
is to be changed, the determination of how that change is to 
be made is the business of the engineer and the workers, 
working together. Experimentally it has been demonstrated 
that democratic administration of this kind is more efficient 
People who think democracy is inefficient are who 
have not tried it. Perhaps they are people who find that it 
takes too long to get their own way by democratic methods! 

We must create a democratic conception of administration 
if freedom is to be preserved, whether under socialism or not 
Such a democratic concept of administration will be com- 
pletely different from the concept we now have. The demo- 
cratic conception of the good administrator will recognize 
his function as a necessary one, serving the group, not des- 
sing it. I do not think freedom can survive in a democracy 
on any other terms, But it will be difficult. It will be difficult 
because most of the leaders that appear in our society have 
been created within an authoritarian pattern and are suited 
by temperament and ability to function in an authoritarian 
way. But administrators who are authoritarian cannot pre- 
serve or create democratic freedom. To create a new pattern 
is difficult because our folkways are against it, but because 
it will be difficult is no reason for not trying 

Freedom is not now, any more than at any other time, 
something to be preserved: it is something to be created 
Freedom cannot be protected; it can only be extended. If 
socialism is to contribute te the extension of freedom it will 
not be through any simple transference of the planning of 
our economic activities from one group of managers to 
another. It will be through the development and extension 
of the techniques of planning and governing, and through 
the development and use of a new concept of democracy 
that defines social equality in operational rather than legal 
terms, and leadership in terms of function rather than 


status. 


Volume Thirty: 
A Retrospect 
aaliee MeVaught 


®& THE FOUNDERS of The Cenedian Forum belonged to 
a group of staff members and undergraduates at the Uni 
versity of Toronto who had published, towards the close of 
the twentieth century s second decade, a college magazine 
called The Rebel. The new periodical, therefore, drew heavily 
at the start upon academic sources for its editors and writers 
and this has continued to be the practice down through the 
years, though almost from the beginning talent was sought 
and found in the ranks also of professional journalists and 
writers, civil servants, lawyers, scientists, painters, musi 
clans, poets, and amateurs of all the arts 

The immense body of good critical comment on current 
affairs and on the arts, of poetry, fiction and informative 
articles, that has appeared in The Canadian Forwm over 
three decades testifes to the debt the magazine and its 
readers have always owed to brilliant and alert minds in our 
Canadian universities 

The first directors, as shown on the masthead of Vol. | 
No. | (May, 1920), were: Gilbert BE. Jackson, chairman: 
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Barker Fairley, literary editor; C. B. Sissons, political 
editor; Peter Sandiford, business manager; Huntly K 
Gordon, pres editor, But, as became its academic origins 
the editors were backed by an advisory commitive from 
amongst whom they had been chosen. For some years the 
chairmanship of the committee and the editorial board was 
alternated between certain of its members. It was not until 
1924 that a “general editor’ was appointed; and thie post 
was held, from August, 1924, to December, 1927, by Richard 
de Brisay. It was then taken over by J. Francis White, who 
comtinued in that office until the magazine passed under dif 
ferent control in May, 1934 

In January, 1925, the magazine first published the names 
of the committee, which, it stated, “has recently added to 
its number and is now composed of the following members 
[whom it listed alphabetically]: B. R. Brooker, H. J. Davis 
Richard de Brisay, Barker Fairley, Margaret A. Fairley 
Huntly K. Gordon, Lawren Harris, Samuel H. Hooke 
George Hunter, Gilbert E. Jackson, Fred Jacob, H. R. Kemp 
J. E. H. Macdonald, Vera Parsons, John D. Robins, W. D 
Woodhead.” As time went on, some members dropped off 
and others were added. Those in addition to the above 
named who served on the committee at one time or another 
during the years up to 1934 were: Peter Sandiford. FH 
Blake, J. Francis White, Merrill Denison, Ernest Mac Millan 
G. H. Duff, N. A. MacKenzie, Gilbert Norwood, Thoreau 
Macdonald, Henry Button, George H. Locke, Carroll Aikins 
R. Keith Hicks, Robert Ayre, and Charles Comfort. Several 
of these served also at times on the editorial board proper 


Literary editors during this period of fourteen years were 
at various times, Barker Fairley, H. J. Davis and E. kK 
Brown. Short editorials on current affairs were written by 
various members of the beard, and for almost three years 
these were preceded by two or more pages of such comment 
written and signed by Richard de Brisay, who (to quote an 
obituary tribute published in March, 1951) “for more than 
two and a half years bore the weight of the journal almost 
alone and carried it forward through a time of what appeared 
to others as almost unsurmountable difficulties.” This un 
doubtedly has reference, not only to financial stress, but to 
the difficulty at times in getting peaple to write for a journal 
that seemed continually on the point af “folding 


Nevertheless, during the first six years, signed articles on 
a wide variety of topics by the immediate associates in the 
project were supplemented by contributions from writers 
as varied in outlook as Professor James Mavor (who gave 
his personal recollections of Count Leo Tolstoy), principal 
W. L. Grant, E. W. Beatty, B. K. Sandwell, John 5. Ewart 
James T. Gunn, J. J. Morrison, J. 5S. Woodsworth, and (io 
name some foreign contributors) Harry Elmer Barnes, Major 
C. H. Douglas (of Social Credit fame), and Scott Nearing 
Ottawa correspondence was supplied for a time by John 
A. Stevenson (also Canadian correspondent of The Times 
of London), and for several years a page of comment on 
trade and industry was written by Gilbert E. Jackson 
assisted occasionally by H. Mitchell, Phillip Waoolfsen 
R. A. Daly, and others 


Generous space was given lo book reviews, and critical 
comment on literature, painting, musk and the theatre was 
furnished by such outstanding writers as Pelham Edgar 
G. & Brett, Barker Pairley, W. D. Woodhead, Gilbert Nor 
wood, J. S$. Will, J. D. Robins, H. J. Davis, H. A. Innis 
O. D. Skelton, John Macnaughten, W. P: M. Kennedy 
Salem Bland, A. Y. Jackson, F. B Houwsser, Ernest Ma 
Milian, Campbell McInnes, and Leo Smith. From February 
1925, to his death in the apring of 1978, a monthly causerie 
on the theatre was written by Fred Jacob, dramatic critk 
of The Mail and Empire 
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Canadian poets of both established and rising reputation 
etributed their verse-—Duncan Campbell Scott, Bliss Caz 
an, Louise Morey Bowman, A. J. M. Smith, Robert Finch 
H. Macdenald, Arthur L. Pheips, Josephine Barring 
among them. Short stories by Raymond Anister, J. L) 

H. Biake, Mary Quayle Innis, Paul A. W. Wa 
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appeared om Ube fromt cower the Orst striking linoleum cuts 
by Thoreau Macdonald which for almost ten years remained 
a distinguishing characteristic of the magazine. During much 
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xard of the two Macdonalds, J. E. H. and and of 
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Harker and Margaret Fairley in verse and critical writing; 
Bertram Brooker im critical articles, in short stories, in Verse, 
s drawings. Dorothy Livesay in verse and in short 
name a very few. Most of these virtucsi also 
turaed their hands frequently to book reviewing, and some 
» editorial writing. Two Canadian novelists of distinction, 
Frederick Philip Grove and Mazo de la Roche, were repre- 
ented by both werse and prose. And there were notable 
ontributions from such internationally known guests as 
Rabindranath Tagore and Upton Sinclair 
Short stories grew in number and in excellence, among the 
writers in this feild being Mary Quayle Innis, Leo Kennedy, 
Luella Bruce Creighton, J. D. Robins, L. A. MacKay, 
Eleanor McNaught, jean Burton, Dorothy Livessy, Bertram 
Brooker, John Revanhill, E. A. Beder, Alan Creighton, Mary 
Weekes, Marcus Adeney, D. C. McArthur, Mary Corneil, 
Harold Strong Audrey Alexander Brown In Roward 
O'Brien's Yearbook of the American Short Story foe 1932, 
lhe Canadien Forum was one of Uhe three magazines given 
‘ rating, all of the eleven stories printed between May 
1, i931 and April 1932, being listed in the “distinctive 
category. The authors were: Lueila Bruce Creighton, Edwin 
Arthur Beder, Mary Cornell, Mary Quayle Innis (3), C. N 
L. A. McKay. Eleanor McNaught, Ursell Mull, and 
Ravenhill, Miss Creighton’s story, “Miss Kidd,” was 
ncluded in the Roll or Honor for that year. Canadien Forum 
, sf comtinued to receive a high rating in this and 
ixeoas Over the years 
up its practice of presenung black and 
cmporary Canadian artists in every issue, 
ol dlever caricatures of Canadian cele- 
laren enlivened its pages. A well-filled 
partment exhibited active controversies on 
ons as the proper subjects for Canadian 
{ Seven, war memorials, a Canadian flag; 
sire, Uhe saving o: God, the work ot Marjorie 
ickthall and Joseph Conrad; and farmers’ co-operatives. 
the names mentioned in this article give but a faint idea 
the number and productiveness of Canadien F orwm writers 
arteen years. No hint was given, up to the 
“ the clouds that were gathering over 
those who had been responsible for 
h and varied fare. But the Great Depres- 
ns of lifting; and in that month readers 
he Dent firm had found it necessary to 
pport, and the burden of editorship 
assumed by a new group 
anagement and contributory personnel 
the ensuing years, something will be said 
ncluding article 
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Andrew Allan 
pe, we . 


® IT IS NOW A COMMONPLACE to say that the CHC 
Drama Department has, in Andrew Allan, a genius at its 
head. Indeed, it is a commonplace that most positions of 
public eminence in Canada are filled by men who are said 
to be geniuses. Most of them, however, turn out to be the 
kind of genius who is not any good at anything specific, 
least of all his job. We are fortunate to enjoy such a large 
collection of disembocied, abstract geniuses, whose high 
talents never condescend to mere achievement. But Andrew 
Allan is not one of them 

Canada stands in the world today at the very top of the 
dificult field of radio drama (and how difficult it is, you 
can easily tell from the vast quantity of bad radio drama 
which appears). And this achievement is due to Andrew 
more than to any other single person. He has made this 
very remarkable impression by the happy combination of 
his personality and his talents 

Two or three years ago, there was a big Fancy Dress 
Party in Toronto. Andrew was rather late, but when he did 
appear it was in the costume of an extravagant-looking Cos- 
sack officer. He marched in at the top of his spirits in 
this get-up; and everyone since has agreed that the portrait 
of the kind-hearted Cossack is the inner secret of Andrew's 
personality. More soberly, it means that his habit while 
working always suggests what Kent said to Lear: “You have 
that in your countenance, which I would fain call master.’ 
What's that?” “Authority 


— 
When Andrew is conducting a rehearsal, there is never 
any doubt which way to turn for suggestions, for guidance, 


and for orders. He himself always has the authority, and it 
is so sure and so decisive, that it never needs to be asserted 
Of all the producers I know, Andrew is the one who has 
most authority, and yet takes most suggestions from his 
company. He does not regard himself as the sole origin of 
all the good ideas; he regards himself merely as their watch- 
dog. Not, mind you, that he does not occasionally make 
mistakes. There are many occasions when | thought at the 
time he was making some wrong choice; and there are even 
some occasions when I thought so much later as well, But 
in the theatre, the complicated confused world of artistic 
creation where so many different artists must be made to 
work together, and where, in radio every one of them is hag 
ridden with the necessity of working to the clock, confidence 
and authority is the most valuable asset of personality a 
director can have 

But this is not enough without the two pillars of artistix 
success: discipline and study To succeed in any one of the 
three arts of acting, writing, and producing it is essential 
that a man should know all about all three of them. Again 
Andrew is one of the few producers who knows as much 
about acting as his actors, and as much about writing as 
his writers: or nearly as much! Furthermore, he is personally 
accomplished in these two other fields. We shall none of us 
soon forget the nervous, sinewy performance he has twice 
given in Sophocles’ great play Oedipus the King; and | 
personally shall not soon forget his extraordinary accomp- 


lishments in my own two monologues: No Scandal in Spam, 


and Epitaph on a War of Liberation 


As far as writing is concerned, Stage 50 and CBC Wed 
nesday Night have both been graced by some of his = 
tations (Kidmepped, for example. or The Way of the World} 
And in the Oracies are Dumb (written in collaboration with 
John Bethune) Andrew has produced ome of the very few 
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Canadian radio classics, a play which » far continues to 
improve on repetition. Very lately, Toronte audiences were 
able to see the New Play Society's production of Andrew's 
first stage play: Nerrow Passage. In spite of all his wx 
cesses in the drama, I feel myself that Andrew's talents as 
a writer lean irresistibly toward the novel. His plays almost 
always contain too much material (a rare and welcome 
fault), and their easy discursive action often suggnsts to my 
ear the sound of a novel adapted for the stage. Perhaps 
soon he will actually produce one of the several novels he 
claims to have been working on for some years, and when 
that happens, I am sure Canadian letters will be very much 
the richer 

There is, however, one thing which | think you must 
always take into account about Andrew. It is that his atti 
tude and sympathies are essentially those of the great 
Victorians. Those of us that know him at all are well aware 
of his great fondness for Victorian prints; Victorian eway 
and the rich, sumptuous world of Victorian literature. This 
undoubtedly, is why he is such a good producer of Charles 
Dickens, perhaps even more so of the dark Victorians, like 
Sheridan Le Fanu 

But there is a more fundamental sense in which Andrew 
is spiritually allied to the Victorians. That is the peculiar 
combination of authority and learning, with doubt and sei 
challenging. | know of very few artists who, when they take 
stock of their achievements, do so with as much relentless 
self-examination as Andrew does. As a producer, he is 
certainly at his best when meeting a challenge: as a man, he 
alternates between going out of his way to devise challenges 
or secretly reproaching himself for not doing so. I do not 
think there is any question that it is this attitude of mind 
which has led to Andrew's great success No other producer 
perhaps in the world, has, in the course of years, absorbed 
so much new material, and so often remodelled and reshaped 
what many men would have been proud to regard as an 
assured basis for their life-work. This particular combination 
of pride and humility is, | feel, particularly Victorian: it 
is the kind of thing that you can find in, sey, Matthew 
Arnold. In the end, it makes for a happy life, and probally 
for a successful artistic life. | do not think it makes for a 
particularly merry life; and certainly Andrew, though he 
laughs readily and often, is, | think, very heavily imbued 
with another of Arnold's attributes: high seriousness. I! he 
takes any respite from grappling with the problems of his 
creative life, he invariably charges it to his conscience and 
the fall from artist concentration is heavily paid for in 
remorse. Andrew's whole career can, | think, be summed up 
admirably in Goethe's great remark that from day to day 
we know only disappointments achievement comes slowly 
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Hum, definitely bad,” agreed Maxie 

I think he'd be good for the checker at the pithead, if 
you don't mind me suggesting it, sir?” said Peterson 

Hah,” said Maxie. “Definitely good.” 


. . 7 . 


“Say, we're getting on like wildfire,’ said Maxie to 
George at the end of the first week. “Of course we haven't 
mined a whole lot yet, but that kid Peterson is a natural 
bern ovganizer. Tells me he's got everything under control 
Know what they've done now? Elected supervisors for 
every tent area. Go round to check that everyone's up, areas 
clean, boys clean, all that. You'd be surprised, George, at 
the kid's efficiency. Catches on pretty quick. Kids are 
great little imitators you know.’ 

“Some of them seem interested in flying,” said George 

I promised them a flip on Sunday 

“Never know but we-might have a shift working on Sun- 
day,” said Maxie. “Committee decided to cut hours the 
rest of the week and test the output. Hah! Next year how 
about having a camp for girls? Bring back the Spinning 
Jenny?” 

At night the boys lay quiet with exhaustion in their 
tents. Supreme quiet was the order of the Committee 
When they were not in the mine they did the organized 
labor about the camp. Different gangs were engaged in the 
cooking, cleaning, and washing. Every two weeks they 
signed and sent out the form letters-to-parents; Maxie was 
assured that most would pass unread. And they were all 
getting a nice deep black tan, Maxie joked. Peterson 
gradually took over more and more of the camp regulation 
and discipline. Once when a new seam was reported he did 
not even trouble to tell Maxie about it, ordering operations 
to proceed as directed. He never relaxed. A real military 
figure, as Maxie said, but he grew increasingly aware that he 
was disliked by the boys. Maxie went around with his face 
one big beam, telling George about the way everyone 
banged their knives and sang at the table, and how they 
seemed so happy they had forgotten all about going home 
Someone indeed had approached him about winter under- 
weal 

Little Lincoln had the job of checking the workers on 
each shift. He blew the starting and quitting whistle and his 
face when he marked an X against a latecomer had all the 
cold intensity of that of his immediate boss, Peterson, whom 
he desired to be like in all ways, even asking his mother in 
& postscript to let him go to Military College for the rest 
of his schooling. He had two great worries. Because he was 
not allowed to descend the shaft and was the only boy who 
was not technically a miner, he knew that everyone des 
pised him. It was little Lincoln who had asked Maxie for 
the underwear. It was also little Lincoln who expressed his 
unhappiness by being the dirtiest boy in the camp. The 
Committee threatened him repeatedly 

On the seventh of August after a healthful six weeks in 
the pit, one bright and bowling day Peterson appeared at 
the pithead and told Lincoln that he was going down for a 
tour of inspection. It seemed to him that in the last few 
days production had fallen behind the statistical graph he 
and Lincoln had prepared. Peterson had molded a Gestapo 
of the Committee, but lately they had reported nothing 

‘You see, after all you have to do everything yourself 
he said to Lincoln. “All this talk about democracy is only 
theory 

Little Lincoln looked casually at Peterson as he stepped 
into the cage. Over the top of his horn-rimmed glasses 
Peterson looked at him with a look that would have 
inspired fear in stronger men 
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'“And I wish you'd take a bath,” he said 

He descended 

Of late, very imperceptibly, the first enthusiasm for 
mining had worn off, being just as quietly replaced by a 
new feeling among the boys. There was none of the early 
fever of over-production. They were coming to the end of 
the searn, rumor ran, and if they were to keep up the pace 
there would be no more coal in another week, and they 
would be thrown out of work. They began to mutter in the 
mine and take time off to tell obscene stories and to smoke 
the peculiar root tobacco they made. And they sent up only 
half the coal they mined each day. A Toronto boy spoke 
darkly and knowingly of unions 

From the instant Peterson descended the pit, he sensed 
the changed atmosphere 

“What's all this whispering and loafing about?” he said 
at last. “Herton, you're a member of the Committee, speak 
up 

Herton, from a long line of UEL stockbrokers, blushed 
to the roots of his hair. “Seems they want a union,” he said. 

Peterson sputtered for a moment and then went sensibly 
back to the cage and signalled Lincoln to draw him up. In 
the dark mine behind him the boys began to sing something 
that sounded unionistic Peterson waited 

Little Lincoln had gone to have a bath. He sat up to his 
chin in a big tub of water in the kitchen of the Lodge 
Maxie and George had gone down to Milltown for the day, 
just three hundred miles away. When the water got cold, 
he lit the stove and heated up some more. At half-past-six 
when he had eaten eleven tins of cold pork and beans he 
heard the sound of the returning airplane 

Hah! Must be working overtime tonight,” said Maxie 
ovially. “Pretty soon we'll have to start paying them for 

Hello sonny, havin’ a bath,” said George cheerfully. 

Nothing like cleanliness I always say,” said Maxie. A 
little later he said, “Say sonny, would you mind going out 
to the mine and telling Wellridge to blow the quitting 
whistle 

I am Wellridge,”’ said little Lincoln in his best child- 
actor voice. “There's been a disaster in the mine. Peterson 
went down and right after there was a big explosion. 
Everything flooded. They couldn't turn the gates. I said 
they should have used my inventian. Then the fire swept 
through. You should have heard it roar. I got on fire and 
ran up here to put it out 

Yikes’ said Maxie, “What an imagination! You had 
me sweatin’ for a moment."’ He took a soothing drink of 
beer 

All the same.’ said George, “fire is a dangerous thing to 
fool with. Maybe I better move the plane.” 
. . . . 

When Maxie and George reached the office they heard a 
steady buzzing noise from underground—the voices of boys 
hungry for their dinner 

Whatsa matter?” yelled Maxie, leaning forward down 
the shaft. The voices changed, “We're hungry. Get us up.” 

Where's Wellridge?” This last was Peterson, but another 
ly across it, “Get us up, see 

Little Lincoln, who had crept out to see what was 
happening, shivered through to the ground. Maxie 
weanized temporary relief measures, lowering a basket of 
provisions on a long rope, while George tried to talk Lincoin 
into restoring the essential switch he had removed from the 
raising apparatus. At first Lincoln pleaded amnesia. What 
mine? What boys? The howling in the pit grew more des- 
perate. At last Lincoln made a deal with George. When the 
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came up, looking round 


first cage-ioad of trapped miners 
already in the air, 


them with angry purpose. Lincoln was 
headed toward the lakehead and home 
Half of the boys, when they wolfed down some food 
tumbled into bed straight away. The rest, rewdy members 
of the newly-elected union, wanted to talk to Maxie 
Peterson was in the last cage. His face was bruised and dirty 
and he spoke in subdued tones to Maxie 
he said 


“This is order,” said the Head of the Union. “Youll 
be dealing with us about conditions and hours after this,” 
he said to Maxie. “But first we want to attend to that little 
scab. Where is he? 


Maxie invited the union leaders up to the Lodge for « 
beer to celebrate the occasion. They decided to train 
another boy for Lincoln's position, and Peterson graciously 
consented to show him the ropes. Much to their chagrin 
no one could be found to replace Peterson, who continued in 
his previous duties, though with the enhancement of con- 
siderable red-tape 


“We must try to restore order 


The camp continued in much the same way and would 
probably have continued to operate till the end of the sea- 
son, had it not been for little Lincoln. Going home on the 
lake-boat he told his favorite old ladies the whole story of 
the camp, painting a dreadful picture of the mine and the 
slave labor that served it. Plied with sherry, little Lincoln 
developed his tale at the Captain's table, and finally the 
Toronto newspapers got hold of the story to create the 
biggest sensation of the year—-the Camp Scandal which 
was on every front page along with a picture of little Lin 
coln looking a lot like Oliver Twist 


he appearance of the newspaper story was the knell of 
the camp. Indignant telegrams hummed over the wires, and 
the mayor of Fort MacArthur, flown in by Rangers, veri 
fied the story to such an extent that authorities ordered 
evacuation of the boys. Maxie was heartbroken. The Head 
of the Union argued with the Mounties that it was only 
the turnover from bureaucracy to socialism that had caused 
a temporary confusion. George found the increase of air 
travel so great that he had to hire ten bush-pilots to deal 
with the influx of newsmen, parents, and prospectors. He 
sold out his shares in the mine to one of these. The Lake 
Pointer region began to enjoy a boom comparable only to 
that of Callendar. Peterson's father came from the East by 
helicopter to remove his distracted son 
idge got himself a spot on a national hook 
up with a dramatized version of the camp story. This 
besides his regular Quiz show kept him busy enough and 
he did not regret having to leave school and being tutored 
at home. This latter was a direct consequence of an attack 
with bricks and boulders on his bedroom window by a 
socialist home from St. ¢ rines for the weekend 


Lincoln Wellr 


He used to get sick when | took him up,” said George 


“It's kids like that,” said Maxie 
the rest of us to earn an honest living 
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On The Air 
Allan Sangster 


® BY THE TIME this reaches print many of the programs 
which have entertained or bored you through the winter 
months will cither have gone into suramer hibernation or, 
at best, will be not long for this world. Among those we have 
liked and have not yet mentioned have been the Dickens 
Monday night series and Citizens’ Forum, which last, after 
a sticky start, improved very much and maintained a 
pleasantly high average quality. Much remains to be done, 
however, on the difficult task of finding informed, opinion- 
ated and articulate citizens who are willing to take part in 
these broadcasts. 


Mention should be made, too, of those most-listened-to 
and at the same time critically-most-neglected programs of 
all: the invaluable little items prepared and served up to us 
so persistently by the gentlemen of the CBC News Service 

Neither snow nor rain nor heat nor gloom of night stays 

these couriers from the swift completion of their appointed 
rounds,” and that these rounds are among the best of their 
kind in the world goes almost without saying. That the News 
Service has survived so long (almost ten years) without 
once having had its objectivity and integrity effectively 
challenged is a great tribute both to the organization and to 
the Corporation's Chief News Editor, Mr. D. C. McArthur 
Some slight concern has apparently been felt by the Cor 
poration over the fact that fewer people are listening to 
CBC News-—~in the jargon of the trade, “its ratings have 
dropped.” This, I suggest, means only that with the end of 
war there is less interest in news, and that the sponsored 
bulletins (a mistake ever to have relaxed that regulation) 
many of which resort to the worst practices of yellow jour 
adiolism, are attracting more listeners. In short, nothing 
which the CBC need worry about, except in the way of 
keeping tighter leashes on the more rabid of the sensation 
alists 

The past season has brought, in the Ford Theatre under 

the direction of Alan Savage, a notable addition to Canadian 
hour-long dramatic programs. We deliberately refrained 
from comment upon this series earlier in the season, con- 
scious that Mr. Savage was tackling a very considerable 
job without too much experience. Has has, we think, come 
through very well, and has thus made, in Ford Theatre, a 
onsiderable, if largely commercial, contribution to Cana- 
dian radio drama. Ford and Mr. Savage are also to be 
commended on the impartiality of thew casting—the avail 
able work has been distributed over the members of the 
acting colony, including many beginners. Al the same time 
one must point out that Toronto is probably the only Cana- 
dian city in which a venture of this kind could have been so 
immediately successful. This is because of the presence here 
of a large number of trained and experienced actors and 
musicians, most of whom received their skill and experience 
at the hands of Andrew Allan and his cohorts of the CBC's 
Department of Drama 


Last Ford Theatre show for the season is on May twelfth, 
alter which the house will be dark til) mext October 


To the short list of Canadian radio indispensables printed 
a toonth or two ago I should of course have added the name 
of Giselle, for certainly no one else has ever appeared who 
can do her sort of thing with anything approaching her 
spirit and charm. But, if | may cavil a little, in her afternoon 
program (The Girl Next Door) her spoken copy is too 
often dull or maudlinly sentimental. The list show'd also 
include the two top news readers Ear! Cameron and Harry 
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Mannis. It is surely worthy of note that the whole CBC 
announcer staff provided only one Earl Cameron, and that 
several years went by before another voice and personality 
turned up with comparable undecorated sincerity and 
authority 

One of the members of our Editorial Board, Edith Fowke, 
is currently preparing a program: Folk Somg Time, heard 
Saturdays on the Trans-Canada Network, at 2.00 p.m. Well 
documented, weil narrated, and crammed with charming and 
interesting music, we think you might like to listen 

- . . 


Morning Specials, that flagrant violator of the commercial 
time regulations which we mentioned last month, continues 
on its merry way, unrepentant and unchecked. We have 
monitored it regularly, and its commerical time still averages 
two to three times the regulation amount 

Further checking, however, has revealed an even more 
disturbing fact. Not only is the CBC allowing the privately- 
owned stations to get away with murder, but it is permitting 
its own commercial clients, on its own stations, to commit, 
if not murder, at least a sizeable portion of mayhem 

Two soap operas recently acquired by Dominion Network 
(neither of which, oddly enough, sells soap) are doing very 
nicely in the way of thumbing their noses at the law and 
riding high wide and handsome on excess commercial time 
When A Girl Marries (coffee) had two bundred and eighteen 
seconds of plugs on the day checked; Portia Faces Life 
(jelly) had two hundred and five seconds on the two occa 
sions monitored. Both shows, it should be noted, use the 
peculiarly iniquitous device called the trailer’ This is an 
auxiliary plug, in these cases thirty to forty-five seconds 
long, having nothing to do with the primary product but 
extolling the virtues of another product made by the same 
sponsor 

Note again, please: the allowed time for commercial 
matter on these fifteen minute programs is one minute and 
a half; these sponsors ere making you listen to more then 
three minutes 

By comparison, it is good to find that some advertisers 
stay rigidly within the bounds of good sense and the law 
The Gilson Company, sponsors of Alec Phare as The Old 
Philosopher, use only eighty-five of their allowed ninety 
seconds; The Happy Gang, on one occasion checked, ran 
over by only fifteen seconds; the Bob Hope Show, imported 
from one of the American networks, ran over by only five 
seconds on the three minutes permitted in its half-hour 
There are many others 

These good citizens among our advertisers, the citizens 
at large, and the CBC should gang up and get tough with 
the transgressors, realizing that every violation of this regu- 
lation means a definite reduction in the quality of our radio 
service. There will be howls, of course, and the loudest 
howls will come from those who have been tranagressing 
most and most often. But, as one CBC official said, most 
of the Corporation's difficulties have come from its weak and 
appeasing attitude. I suggest, as I have suggested before 
that the time has come to take a firmer stand. | suggest 
too that the Massey Commussion, in coming to its con 
clusions on radio, must give far more weight to these incon 
trovertible facts, to the things that private radio does and 
tries to do, than to all the fulsome promises and declared 
intentions of The Canadian Association of Broadcasters 
The proof of this pudding is, most emphatically, in the 
ealing 


SAMPLE COPIES——We wil! be glad to send sample 
copies of this issue to your friends. Subscribers are 
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Theatre 
Hyperbole Prat 


& THE FORUM HAS NOW SEEN and reviewed, using 
for the purpose no less than three of “Mr. Frye’s staff of 
learned clerks,” three new plays, written by Canadians and 
presented in Toronto by The New Play Society. Since NPS 
is one of our most competent and ambitious acting groups, 
given to careful searching for the best dramatic pieces avail- 
able, it follows that Nerrow Passage, Riel, and Going Home 
are probably among the best Canadian plays presented any- 
where in the country this season. Mr. Wilson's report on 
Nerrow Passage was not too enthusiastic. Miss Mosdell’s 
opinion of Riel (1 saw the piece and agreed) was low. This 
review of Going Home is not going to be the sort which 
authors frame and hang prominently above the mantelpiece 
[t seems, then-—if our opinion is worth anything—that 


playwriting in Canada is in a somewhat parlous state 


One good thing can be said about these three plays: Mr 
Allan, Mr. Coulter and Mr. Callaghan have all been aiming 
high. They have. each of them, set out to produce something 
better than cheap commercial theatre. But, having their 
eyes thus fixed on the stars, they have, with the possible 
exception of Mr. Allan, tripped over the footlights. To put it 
more succinctly, they have shown little sense of theatre 

Going Home might be described as Mr. Callaghan’s at- 
tempt to climb onto one of the psychological covered wagons 
which are, these days, streaming past in all directions. | 
hope the metaphor will not be too impossibly scrambled if 
I suggest that he, and his play, missed their grip and were 
mangled between the Oedipus and the Electra. 

The essential questions in Going Home are these: What 
was really the matter with Mike’s mother, the first Mrs. 
Aikenhead? What happened to her? Was she really mad, 
was it proper that she should have died in a madhouse, or 
was she railroaded into one by the machinations of the 
housekeeper, later the second Mrs. Aikenhead? Why did 
they all behave like inhuman beings? Nowhere in the play 
are these questions answered clearly and specifically; had 
they been Mr. Callaghan would at least have had something 
solid upon which to build 

For the rest, and this is hard to understand because it 
has not been his practice in his stories and novels, Mr 
Callaghan pays his audiences the doubtful compliment of 
writing for them as if they were, every last member, con- 
genitally idiotic 

In the first place, we are insufficiently prepared for vio- 
lence. The characters scarcely arrive on stage before they 
are swept into hard-breathing, though at first interior, 
DRAMA. We have little chance to know them, to see them 
in repose, to learn what kind of fools these mortals be as 
they go about their normal lives. There is even reason for 
believing that, in the ordinary sense, none of them except 
Anna has ever had a normal life 

Fools they are, of that there can be no doubt, for there 

scarcely a moment from the time when the essential 
situation comes to a head (with Dave in the water), when 
a moment's kindliness, two moments of clear thinking, two 
minutes of plain speech would not have resolved the whole 
problem. And, more important, there was only one reason— 
aside from the characters’ stupidity——-why these moments of 
clarification should not have occurred. This reason, the 
last in the world which any competent dramatist makes use 
of, is that any such clarification would at once have killed, 
eliminated, the phoney dramatic situation upon which the 
play ts built. 
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Also, the scenes are bestrewn with such improbabie lines 
as Anna's “I didn’t think you'd want it in such a brutal 
manner,” or Mikes “I seemed to hear a beguiling voice 
whispering.” and with old dramatic clichés such as Mike's 

It's like life and death keep beating in on me.” 

Many details of production were appallingly inept-—the 
sound and music cues blaring into our ears upon instead of 
well before the first words of the speeches for which they 
were the occasions; Mike's appearance after his garden of 
Gethsemane night in Annas room with his clothes freshly 
pressed, his hair marcelled and unruffled; the clumsy seduc 
tion scene with practically all punches pulled. For goodness’ 
sake, I thought, if we can’t have a seduction in which the 
man goes after the girl as a man does go after a girl (and 
we probably can't), then let's not bother 

On the credit side—a pitifully short list, alas-—-one must 
mention ike excellently dramatic curtain to Act I, Scene 2 
with Dave calling feebly from the water and Mike, unheed 
ing, stalking offstage; the occasiona) touches of real humor 

-When | told my girl 1 wasn't goin’ to be a dentist”-—-and 
now and then a simple, human scene, usually between Mike 
and Anna 

Best performances, to my mind, were by Ben Gans as 
Nathaniel, by Don Harron as the bitter truculent step 
brother Dave, and, above all, by Toby Robins as Anna, the 
most recognizably human character of the lot. To a critical 
colleague, Herbert Whittaker of the Glebe and Mad, must 
go a deep bow for the settings, especially the dock scene of 
Act I—possibly the best and most atmospheric use ever 
made of the Museum Theatre's impossibly small stage 

Maybe Thomas Wolfe should have the last word. You 
Can't Go Home Again—not that way anyhow, Mr. Callag 
han 


Film Heview 
D. Mosdell 


®& ONE FILM WORTH WATCHING FOR is The Rock 
ing Horse Winner, {rom the D. H. Lawrence short story of 
the same name. Like all full-length films made from three 
page stories, the expanded version lacks the laconic econom) 


of the original, but it does preserve, and even augment, its 
psychological tension 

The film opens with the friendship of a seven-year-old 
boy and his family’s new odd-jobs man (John Mills). This 
character spends most of his spare time with a racing-form 
trying to dope out winners and betting on them, and the 
child not unnaturally adopts his new friend's interest as his 
own, since his parents are also abnormally intent on getting 
and spending money, and maintain an establishment chronk 
ally beyond their financial means. Young Paul, a sensitive 
rabbity boy (quite unlike Bobby Henrey of The Fatlen Idol) 
is peculiarly, or perhaps not peculiarly, susceptible to the 
atmosphere of the house he lis it seems to him to be 
constantly whispering “Money there must 
be more money 

At Christmas-time his parents give him a rocking-horse 
which lives for the remainder of the film in the low-ceilinged 
wide-windowed nursery at the top of the house. Mills, the 
odd-jobs man, teaches the boy to ride the horse as a jockey 
would, with the intensity and concentration of such a one 
riding to win, and the child, not precisely neglected, but 
left too much to his own devices, rides it for hours at a time 
working himself into a sweat, he concentrates on finding 
out the name of the winner in the current race. In this he 
is very often successful, and emerges from the nursery ex 


es in 


more money 


4) 


hausted, but quietly certain that Tooralooral will romp home 

in the fourth at Epsom . He persuades the at fra in- 
credulous odd-jobs man to bet on an outsider for him. lt 
wins; and presently the child and the man are making 
money el over fist, betting om sure things. The child's 
idea is to get enough money to stop the house from whisper- 
ing, and to help his mother, whom he adores. He fails in 

both of these objects, of course, since the mother is a con- 
genital spendthrift and scarcely notices the addition to her 
income, which arrives disguised an an inheritance from a 
defunct relative. Moreover, it becomes more and more diffi- 
cult for the child to exercise his clairvoyance, and the 
addition of a worldly uncle to the part makes it 
increasingly important that he shall be sure. Paul conse 
quently comes down with brain-fever, an old-fashioned 
ailment regarded in those days as an act of God, rather 
than something which the family psychiatrist should look 
into, A tense and gripping climax is reached the week before 
the Derby, on which the bettors are banking to restore their 
dwindling fortunes, and there is a wonderfully eerie scene in 
the nursery, with the child riding hell-for-leather in the 
middie of the night, a thunderstorm raging outside, lighting 
up the bare room and the flaring nostrils of the horse in 
dramatic black-and-white, and the child's mother standing 
aghast in the doorway. “Daffodil,” says the boy, slipping 
from his mount in a dead faint; and Daffodil it is; “the 
horse it was that won the race, the child it was that died.” 
The rest of the film tails off with the horrified rejection of the 
winning money by the mother and the remorse of all con- 
cerned—in the context an obvious sop to sentimental film- 
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goers who prefer movie mothers to be feeling creatures, and 
want the guilty to be appropriately repentant if the innocent 
are pot to recover 

You wil) want to get hold of the original story, though 
and see where the movies have altered the story and changed 
its emphasis, particularly in the treatment of the mother's 
character, which was, according to Lawrence, totally selfish 
and insensitive. On the other hand, it is worth noticing that 
Lawrence's characters have a way of being physically in 
distinet, however incandescent their inner thoughts and 
emotions, and that the film, ipso facto, gives them a local 
habitation and a name 

. . + 


Toronto's newest film specialty shop, the Astor, is cur 
rently running For Them That Trespass, an English produc 
tion of the Ernest Raymond novel. This is the story of what 
happens when a vicar's secretary, who has literary ambitions 
goes slumming in London's east end for the sake of his art 

saloon bars, richly full of Victorian furniture and fascinat 
Cockney types), and runs into a typical east 


ing lower <iASS 
is subsequently murdered by a jealous lover 


end tart, who 
It turns out that the wrong man is arrested and subse 
quently convicted, largely because the vicar's secretary fails 
to come forward with the evidence which would absolve him 
out of a delicate appreciation of ecclesiastical propriety 
not only wou id he have to prove himself innocent, but the 
vicar might be annoved. Instead, he attends the trial, makes 
careful notes, and writes a best-selling play which establishes 
him land's foremost dramatist. Fifteen years later 
Herbert wan, the convict (played by Richard Todd 
emerges fro rison and sets laboriously to work to clear 
his nane t third of the film accompanies him in 
his searc! eal murderer 

For Them That Trespass is the sort of movie whose plot 
unwinds slowl, rethodi ally, and predictably to its obvious 
ng not so much at a surprise solution or a 

of suspense, but at the creation of 

and its resolution. You will not 

your chair as the reels woe ae 

you can sit back and enjoy 
than its story the Enegli 
vid looking like actors, the pub 
tart types, the shop-girls 

girls, the horrible bric-a-bracky 

and the vicars secretary. In other 


tainment 


CORRESPONDENCE 


1 where Alvarez Del Vayo is still 
s book The Last C) ptemast 

Flaine Cumming. Having 

ain, during the war years 

vnic” and not the “Last 

it the most perfect “People’s 
hieved (Spain 1936-1937) and it 
the heroic name of Francia 

{ Spain, who set an historical 
eeded in bringing the powerful 

into the war-government 


and its Spanish Communist Party 

n breaking up the Caballero 

Governm i ‘ t for such “United Fronters” as 
Juan N n and Alvarez Del Vavo, both politically obscure 
who were sponsored by Caballero. Del Vayo climbed over 
comrades to unusual heights, a 
ro-communist policies throughout 


the backs of hie « 
reward no doubt 
the war 


The Canadian Forum 


In my opinion the fall of Caballero, the only man who 
could unite the Spanish Republicans, was a contributory 
« war to the fascists. I sadly suppose that 
such as Del Vayo (Spain), 
Konni Zilliacus 


factor in losing 
we wil! always have with us 
Henry Wallace Petro Nenni Italy 
(England), Pierre Cot (France) ad nauseam 
Samuel Baron, Montreal, P.Q 


Reflections. on the Surwival Value 
of. Dullness 


Sometimes I grouse about the weather, 
And sometimes at dime coffee 

Mostly I just don't talk 
Lions have roared at 
And leopards 
Borrowed cats fro 
The flomds ha: fi 

The fires and hurr 


iinight round my tent, 


war k porch 
nd the cloudbursts burst; 
and thunders 


headlines overstirred 
My breakfa 
With revol 
And vast tronhe have escaped 
Snakes 


Science. ane 


\ wonder! il 
And vet occasionally <t as I grouse 
About the weather or complain 


“The Debate Drones On . 


Headline in The Ottewa Citisen 
The horn-rimmed incorruptible 
Louis Saint-Laurent 
henevolent 
Feeds Democracy 
A sugar d f lers-in-council 
Intravenously 
And presides with calm propriety 
Over the House. George Drew _ 


Paternally 


ffects an entrance, judiciously 
Bestowing the largesse of his nods 
Among the devout: unwonted silence 
waters run deep 

He reiterates the miatitude 

To save all, save the surface 

Major Coldwell. coldly incisive 
With socialistic log 

Opens and probes the tender spots 
As the green sap slowly wells 

While § : Low pontificates 

Of income and gold certificates 

The hack-benchers scribble countless letters 
Ostentatiously 

Designed to impress their constituents 
Along the hack concessions 

They signal the indolent page boys 

Who lollop across the Chamber 

To lick the flaps of the envelopes 

While the debate drones on 


Proclaims stil! 





Mey, 1950 


TURNING NEW LEAVES 


® EARLIER THIS YEAR there was a news report that 
Soviet medicine was engaged in a struggle to eliminate “the 
influence of anti-revoiutionary, anti-materialistic and ideal- 
istic positions in pathology of Virchow, Erlich, Pasteur, Koch 
and others.” These words sound familiar to those who have 
been following the successive Russian purges of music, of art, 
of literature, philosophy, biology and physics. The latest 
purge helps us to see more clearly the pattern of present 
Soviet thought, and we can now say definitely what before we 
could only suggest: the Soviet rulers are throwing off every 
debt, of whatever kind, that Russia owes to the non-Russian 
past. Further, they are deliberately rejecting all present 
cultural influences from outside. Some of their attempts are 
simply laughable; such are, for example, the periodic an- 
nouncements that this or that discovery was not made by the 
Western scientist or inventor to whom it has been credited 
all along, but by a.Russian, But most of them are not at all 
laughable; we greet them with dismay, and the dismay is 
deepening 


The most important evidence we have that the Russians 
are deliberately breaking off communications between East 
and West is offered by the Russians themselves. The news 
report referred to above was filed in Moscow; the purge it 
announces is closely related to the earlier purge of Russian 
biology commonly known as the “Lysenko controversy’”’; 
and from Moscow, under the title “The Situation in Biologi- 
cal Science,” has appeared the bulky report, in English, of 
the conference that brought the Lysenko controversy to a 
climax 

What exactly is this Lysenko controversy? One way or 
another, we have read a great deal about it in the last few 
years, but very little that we have read has helped to clarify 
it. It seems that the legacy from Marx of which his Russian 
followers have made the most use is the polemic method 
Unfortunately, however, the moment we begin exchanging 
views with the Russians, that moment we too become heirs 
of Marx, and we adopt the same polemic method. It is a 
shock to the student of biology to come across articles, 
signed by biologists who have earned his highest respect, in 
which the polemic method is indulged in as recklessly as by 
the Russians themselves. Surely, the provocation must have 
been extreme 

The Situation in Biological Science” is a translation of 
the verbatim report of the Proceedings of the Lenin Academy 
of Agricultural Sciences, which took place on July 31-August 
7, 1948. Neither the report nor the situation itself could be 
more unpleasant. In the report is a statement, already famous 
among biologists, that deserves a place in history beside 
“veni, vidi, vici,” for it too is the terse statement of a con- 
queror. It was made by Trofim Lysenko, the President of 
the Academy, and the man who precipitated the biclogical 
controversy, on the last day of the conference: “1 have been 
asked in one of the memoranda as to the attitude of the Cen 
tral Committee concerning my paper. I answer: the Central 
Committee of the Party has examined my report and 
approved it.’ The wording is masterly, the effect exactly the 
one aimed at. Next day Pravda described the scene that 
followed: “This communication by the President aroused 
general enthusiasm in the members of the session. As if 
moved by a single impulse, al! those present rose from their 
seats and started a stormy. prolonged ovation in honor of 
the Central Committee of the Lenin-Stalin party, in honor 
of the wise leader and teacher of the Seviet people, the 
greatest scientist of our era, Comrade Stalin.” This was the 
end. The Lysenko controversy was over. Al! that was left 
was for his opponents to recant. Later many were dismissed 
from their posts 
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Some of these abject recantations are reproduced by Con- 
way Zirkle in his Death of a Science im Russia (University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1949). After reading them, and after 
reading other papers in this valuable book, which follows the 
Lysenko controversy through the twelve years of its progress, 
one can understand the horror felt by the eminent scientists 
of the West, and expressed by them with the bitterest invec- 
tive in articles that Zirkle also reproduces 


There are, it is true, Western scientists who are neither 
shocked nor horrified, but they are not represented in Zirkle's 
book. To find their articles one must turn to the leftist 
periodicals, such as Science and Society or the Modern 
Owarterly. Scientists like J. D. Bernal, thoroughly committed 
to Russian Communism, are able to watch these develop- 
ments with equanimity and approval 


For a calm appraisal of the opposed scientific claims in the 
Lysenko controversy as weil as for a comprehensive summary 
of the situation in Soviet thought generally, the best single 
source is Heredity East and West by Julian Husley*. The 
book was written in haste; much material was added when 
it was already in proof; it is, in fact, a highly topical maga- 
zine article in expanded form. This does not detract from its 
value, however; it just makes us wonder how a man can 
write so lucidly at such speed 

Huxley summarizes the history of the controversy, gives 
its scientific content, and shows in detail exactly where the 
contentions of Lysenko are nonsense. The swift and much- 
condensed discussion of genetic principles may be somewhat 
difficult to grasp, but the reader can be certain that it is 
authoritative. There are, to be sure, reputable Western bio- 
logists who do not go quite so far as does Huxley in uphold- 
ing Mendelian genetics; but they are very few in number, 
and usually not geneticists themselves, Huxley presents the 
view overwhelmingly subscribed to by geneticists every- 
where-—even in the U.SS.R. before they were forced to 
recant 

But Huxley realizes that the correctness or falseness of 
Lysenko’s scientific views is not the main issue: “Scienti- 
fically, I beliewe that the situation is very grave. There is 
now a party line in genetics, which means that the basic 
scientific principle of the appeal to fact has been overridden 
by ideological considerations. A great scientific nation has 
repudiated certain basic elements of scientific method, and 
in so doing has repudiated the universal and supranational 
character of science 

“That is the major issue. Its discussion has been unfor- 
tunately clouded by insistence on subsidiary, minor, and 
sometimes irrelevant issues. In relation to this main issue, 
it is subsidiary whether or not Lysenko's claims to have 
made certain new discoveries are substantiated 

The quality of Huxley's book is best conveyed by bis own 
statement of his aims, made late in the book: “I am not 
concerned to be either anti-Soviet or pro-Soviet If I exi- 
ticize or condemn some of the methods used, that is not be- 
cause I am hostile to the U S.S_R but because I believe 
they are bad—hbad in themselves, bad in their effects on 
human progress and achievement, and in the long run bad 
for the USSR 

It is because this statement of aims is true, and the reader 
can see for himself at every point that it is true, that the 
book is so effective. Other critics can be discounted, because 
they make it obvious that they have gleefully grasped an- 
other stick to beat the Reds with, not so Huxley. We who 
need desperately to understand, and have found under- 
standing—~not predicting, or acting, but just understanding 


“HEREDITY. EAST AND WEST Julien Husiey: Schuman; pp 
43, OO 
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more difficult than ever before, are here given the facts. as 
dispassionately as such facts com be given, upon which 
“lerstanding must be reached. | cannot predict that the 
ling of the situation in Soviet thought today that 
t from a reading of this book will make the reader 

Rov lL. Woure 


—— Sos 
ACE ON EARTH: Robert Sherwood, editor; George 
McLeod; pp. 251; $3.75 
tT isleading feature of this book is its high flying 
Actually the book is a good account of the modest 
vernents to date of the United Nations and its various 
es. In eleven essays by as many distinguished leaders 
activities, people like Tryave Lie, Herbert Evatt, 
Roosevelt, and Ralph Bunche discuss the Charter 
the Commission on Human Rights 
ip system, and so on. Robert Sher 
a general introduction and a brief foreword to 
An appendix usefully brings together the texts 
Charter, the Statute of the International Court 
the Declaration of Human Rights 


Assembly 


fal Tr pteesh 


have a defensive tone, as if their 
to put their best foot forward and 
really has justified its existence 
They are also determinedly optimistic. Mr. Torres Bodet, 
writing on UNESCO. says that every U.N. agency “is made 
und Robert Sherwood, without batting an 
that today “the creative power of man re- 
er and above the selfish demands of aggressive 
and that the world “is considerably less foolish 
“i than it Was even ten years ago 
eve on the world as it really is, Dr 
on the World Health Organization 
{ competitive survival is utterly 
loeen't change his mind he is 
saur. Likewise Lord Rowd Orr 
te tural science we can both 
raise the standard of living of rural 
we disregard the profit motive in dis 
rantee remunerative prices to pro 
Romulo upsets the whole apple-cart 
f any war for any cause is worth fighting 
tins hat | even appeasement, a word 
ne a new meaning and a new 
Carivie King 


INFAMY. Alexander Mitscherlich and P 
pp. 172: $3.7§ 

iberge might have said, “t« 

ng to smack one’s lips over 
system was not just the 

but the transformation of 

and wrong into temporary tribal tabu 
Nazis abandoned the faith of their fathers and 
after Saxon gods. this is where it miserably 


i ; two Germans from testi 
re war-crimes trials, tells how the 

nan medical profession, to its eternal dishonor, jumped 
through the fire for Hitler, and thereafter committed crimes 


of sadism, sex and infanticide It is an abstract of the accusa 


The Canadian Forum 


tion against twenty physicians who were found guilty of 
murderous and painful experiments against their fellow 
men, without their knowledge or consent. Their victims 
numbered hundreds of thousands. The world today, having 
a better sense of history than in Napoleon's time, insists on 
having the facts about Hitler indelibly recorded. They must 
not say about him as they still say of the French runt, 
On parlera de sa gloire 
Tows les jours, bien longtemps 

Some things are too sacred for jest. Of course the chief 
function of a reviewer is to show how much cleverer he is 
than the mere author of a book, but nevertheless to treat 
his efforts with condescension and generosity. This volume 
gives little scope for such evidences of genius (which we 
ask the public however to take on trust). A cynic might 
expect that the most sentimental race in Europe would be 
capable of remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless vil- 
lainy. But he would be shocked at the worthlessness of these 
researches. Men obviously are not less valuable than dogs as 
experimental animals; but the mind that can acquiesce in 
using them has lost its value as an instrument of reason 

The earliest request for permission to experiment on 
human beings came from a Dr. Rascher in the form of a 
letter which was found among Himmiler’s correspondence 
In it the writer incidentally makes tender allusions to his 
family. Let us recall here that Al Capone's chief concern, 
when in prison, was that little Al's education might not be 
neglected. As stated, the experiments, thousands of them, 
brought to light nothing of scientific value—with one excep 
tion: we now know that carbolic acid or gasoline, injected 
intravenously, will kill a man inexpensively in sixty seconds 
Porturtunt montes, nascitur ridiculus mus 


The Progressive Party 
in Canada 


BY W. MORTON 

Describes the origins and growth of the agrarian move- 
ment which was responsible for the emergence of a third 
party in western Canada immediately following World 
War lL. Provides a graphic description of western eco 
nomy and politics generally. $4.75 


The Winnipeg General Strike 


BY D. C. MASTERS 


A study in western labour radicaliam dealing mainly with 
the revolt of western labour after World War I and its 
first test of strength in the Winnipeg general strike 
$3.50 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 





May, 1950 


This book being itself a review, is hard to review. It is | 


fascinating if macabre, and has permanent value in the 
library of an intelligent citizen J. Markowits. 


PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT IN OLD AGE: Ruth Shonle 
Cavan and others; Gage (Science Research Associates) ; 
pp. 204; $2.95 

Although man has worked like fury for centuries to pro- 
long his life and has managed to raise the level of life- 
expectancy to a remarkably encouraging point, he has 
fumbled in an awkward fashion when it has come to know- 
ing what to do with the years of his “ripe old-age.” In fact, 
it appears that he has run like a scared rabbit at the very 
thought of it. Now, however, with more people being able to 
enjoy the doubtful luxury of becoming aged, the problem 
must be faced. Running doesn't help 


By showing even sketchily what happens to men and wo 
men when they age in a society such as ours, these authors 
begin to suggest ways of defining the problems and thinking 
about them, They assume that we cannot think of old 
age without first knowing what people consider it to be and 
how people who are thought to be aged are treated by those 
who are not. Also, they assume that we cannot understand 
the problems of old-age without first knowing how the aged 
whave and how they fee! about themselves and the world 

which they live 

Without this type of knowledge they suggest we can never 
deal adequately with the problems of old-age in our society 
for we shall never understand the nature of personal adjust 
ment in old-age 


The book is addressed expressly to (1) research workers 
2) persons administering services to the aged, (3) teachers 
ind students, and (4) the general public (particularly the 
aged), and gives quite simply the present state of knowledge 
ibout the aged in the United States. A way of thinking 
sbout personal adjustment is explained, and slightly more 
than half the text is a presentation of a method to measure 
the extent of personal adjustment in old age.. 


For some readers this may be a deterrent to reading, and 
for careful reading and thought is merited by 

: describes the personal and 
xial characteris f old age in our culture. When we 
ymsider the itical itten ou xietv ascribes to the aged 
preventive and 
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PHE WALI 
$475 


] hn He rey 


The latest in John Hersey « popular series of novels on our 
recent catastrophes deals with the tribulations of Warsaw's 
Jewish population during the German occupation. Larger by 
far than his previous works, a fact not unemphasized by its 
the nove embellished with muct 
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ordinary tortures as shadows beyond the wall. The deepest 
outrages are those by which the disintegration of the living 
community is sought. The doomed individuals are sacrifices 
dead to the community, the minute they are chosen for 
slaughter. With its somewhat subtle theme, the novel is 
commendable for its abstention from the y frightful 
It is powerful without being melodramatic, true without 
being lurid. Hersey is dealing with the delicate fibres of a 
very human society, and lets figure only such of those dread- 
ful incidents as are related immediately to the desperate 
fortunes of the ghetto. He has the modern journalist's eye 
for telling detail, together with a gift of restraint and artistic 
propriety which, on the whole, could scarcely be traced to a 
similar source G. J. Weed 


THE WINTER OF TIME: Raymond Holmes; Export 
Publishing Enterprises, Toronto; pp. 160; paper 
( Pocket-Book style); $0.25 


Now there's this young fellow, see, name of Harry, who 
joins the Canadian Air Force and is sent to England toward 
the end of the war. Within two days he meets this girl, name 
of Helen, “a swell kid” who is in the WAAP's. After a little 
casual necking whenever opportunity offers—“I was a little 
teaser and got you all worked up and then I didn't go through 
with it'—he spends a weekend at her parents’ home and 
she sneaks into his bed and does go through with it. Eventu 
ally they marry, she has a baby in England while he is back 
in Canada, and dies soon after 

Before this, though, he “is Clumsy above’ a girl named 
Vera whom he picks up at the Palais Royale. “One occasion 
only,” as they say in radio. He also strikes up a friendship 
with one Betty Andrews who he meets at a party at Centre 
Island, and realizes strongly “what a nice little figure she 
had, but there weren't any ideas running around in my mind 
how to get better acquainted with her charms.” However, in 
the very next chapter, he gets lingeringly repulsed when “I 
wanted to keep kissing her forever. Only I wanted to do 
more than kiss her.” This Betty is, incidentally, the only 
female in the book with whom this shockingly enterprising 
young male does not have, as they say, “his way.” 

On our bero’s return from England after his wife's funeral 
(he leaves his new son over there with his in-laws, so he is 
once more completely unencumbered), he lingers a while in 
New York, looks up an old friend-——and, well you know how 
it is with a young man on the loose like that-—within three 
days he is in the arms, and the bed, of his friend's neighbor, 
an attractive (but careless) nice girl named Clair. This affair 
was, as the young man no doubt would have said had he 
thought of it, a doozer, and lasts with practically no interrup 
tions for almost a week. As he does say “she was a hell of 
a fine giri for 4 man to run into 

Back in Toronto, after a strangely womaniess interval in 
Montreal, another beautiful friendship, just nicely starting, 

ruelly ruined by an automolyile accident. For rest and 
mvalescence Harry and his friend Paul take a cottage 
near Minden, up in Haliburton,” and there he is pursued 
by a letter from Clair who awaits him in Toronto at, of all 
the Saint Regis Hotel. Tearfully she tefls him, on his 
that their fond and furious week in New York has 
ruit and that she is going to have a baby. So they 

warry and live happily ever after 
niv one word for the titillating monstrosity 
Forum will not print it, so 1 have to make 
which i« weakly synonymous Two things 
perhars, excuse our giving it so much space: first, that 
there is sare reasonably good writing in it. whence it is 
shameful that Mr Holmes showld have aimed © low 
econd, that this kind of book, deliberately offered by some 
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fly-by-night publisher in the hope of wringing a few dollars 
from the sex-starved, is a relatively new thing in Canadian 
publishing. Or do I not get around enough? 

In spite of a strong dislike for all forms of censorship, I 
find myself tempted to shout, loudly, “Quick, Henry, the 
Fin,” AS 


RECOLLECTIONS OF LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH: 
Robert Gathorne-Hardy; Longmans, Green; pp. 259; 
$4.00 


Well, here goes. We learn from the blurb that this is “one 
of the most remarkable and individual revelations of charac- 
ter ever published.” Why do they say these things? Quite 
simply, the opposite is true. It is one of the least remarkable 
and individual revelations of character ever published. Ad 
mittedly, the character of Logan Pearsall Smith, in its 
fussiness, donnishness, and limited, though genuine, talent, 
presents great difficulty to the biographer and perhaps 
especially to the friend, who sees everything in a private 
and strangely exciting way. Mr. Gathorne-Hardy knew 
Smith intimately for eighteen years. He was stimulated and 
educated by the friendship, but neither the wonder nor the 
wisdom is conveyed to the reader, Only two things bring the 
book, momentarily, alive. There is one electrifying bit when 
Smith goes mad in Iceland after a siege of pneumonia. 
Secondly, when his life is drawing to a cantankerous close, 
the old man turns on his friend and assistant and, for no 
reason, deliberately and cruelly repudiates him. Such a situ- 
ation demands the greatest delicacy and subtlety of percep 
tion. Mr. Gathorne-Hardy avoids, as Ae must, the nagging 
and terrifyingly base implications of a bitter old age. But 
his subject, it is plain, looked into the abyss, saw his life- 
work there, and came back screaming. 

What is especially irritating in the book is the tone of in- 
tense, somehow paltry seriousness and complacency. This 
may be interesting psychologically in the subject: it is un- 
forgivable in the writer. A certain skill in a mandarin-like 
prose tends to make matters worse 

What about these scholars? Does anyone do them as they 
should be done, with all the trivial, talented, irritable, 
mannered complexity of their lives? At what point does 
wisdom, here annoyingly professional, turn quietly into 
pathos ? Chester Duncan. 
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YIDDISH PROVERBS: edited by Hanan J. Ayalti; Book 
Center (Schocken Library); pp. 127; $2.00. 


For the purpose of a short review I tried to classify these 
pesky proverbs. But they exhibit—there are five hundred 
of them—so many moods and insights, such a wealth of fun 
and fancy and philosophy, that | could find no suitable 
molds in which to put them. (They are classified as to sub- 
ject-matter in the index, but that is irrelevant to the book 
considered as literature). One is reduced, therefore to quo- 
tation. Of the purely serious, good examples are “There's a 
new question to every answer,” ‘A man should live if only to 
satisfy his curiosity,” and “Spare us what we can learn to 
endure”; of those in a lighter vein, “With luck, even your ox 
will calve,” “A job is fine-—but interferes with your time,” 

Too bad, the bride is so pretty,” “O Lord, give me a good 
excuse!” and “God will provide—if only God would provide 
until he provides!’ These are a few samples only of a. rich 
and various collection. A great many will enrich your in 
sight and tickle your fancy. Many, by the way, recall simi- 
lar Gentile currency, sometimes with an intriguing twist 
as “Shrouds are made without pockets” or “Let who will be 
handsome: I am clever.’ This is a book to buy and keep 
where you can pick it up handily at any time. The transla- 
tion, by Dr. Isidore Goldstick, I cannot judge as a transla- 
tion; as English, it is contemporary, pithy, and engaging 

R. E. K. Pemberton 


THE COMMUNITY OF MAN: Hugh Miller; Macmillian 
pp. 169; $3.50 


Based on a highly condensed outline of modern biological 
concepts and tied in with brief sketches of current thought 
in the related sciences, Professor Miller attempts in this 
book to set forth a philosophy of creative evolution, strongly 
influenced by something very like existentialism 

His study of biology leads him to believe that “evolution 
was always directed from within” and he devotes consider- 
able space to an explanation of how human economy is inter- 
locked with that of nature. From here he proceeds to his 
concept of social evolution, culminating in the conclusion 
that “it is neither necessary nor desirable that civilization 
should become uniform in its political economy,” and “Com- 
munist and individualist economies must always coexist, side 
by side.” All this is covered in 169 pages! Such sweeping 
statements as the last quotation do not seem to be in the 
scientific spirit Professor Miller extols. He peremptorily 
dimisses all past systems of philosophy as invalid and mis- 
leading because they are not founded on scientific “facts,” 
but betrays a paradoxical emotionalism in his attack on 
organized religion. “Man is now, because he always was, 
governor of the world, creator and redeemer of his universe’’ 
says Miller. Surely an unscientific form of idolatry! 

Recent comment by a contemporary labels this “dangerous 
mysticism.” Perhaps it is, but we fail to see the danger for 
readers who are prepared to do their own thinking about 
what they read. Those who apply their critical faculties to 
Professor Miller's more astonishing statements will not be 
unduly influenced by what does not stand the test of common 
sense. This book contains some interesting ideas, few of 
them new in any sense, but it will nevertheless probably 
cause some controversy. Hugh Miller is Professor of Philo 
sophy at the University of California at Los Angeles 


Hida Kirkwood 


THE CROOKED CORRIDOR 
Macmillan; pp. 172; $3.50 


Elizabeth Stevenson: 


In this study, concise but as logically ordered and sup 
ported as a good doctoral dissertation, Miss Stevenson has 


“crooked 


examined how Henry James constructed the 





May, 1950 


corridor” of his art to lead the reader to his “presence” or 
“logical centre.” Miss Stevenson opens her study by analyz- 
ing only the conditions and events in the life of James which 
are useful in illuminating his work; she then categorizes his 
scope-—what he put in and what he left out. Her key chapter 
is a study of James’ themes; she argues that he is concerned 
primarily with one theme, the collision of the extraordinary 
individual with a rich, corrupt society in which he is an out- 
sider. Having examined the facets of this theme, she shows 
how he played variations on it by means of breadth and 
depth. This study is rounded out by a consideration of the 
development of James’ unconscious attitudes in. his work 
and by a comprehensive but highly condensed chapter on his 
technical means. She concludes with a useful guide to James 
editions and studies 

Miss Stevenson's style is analytical, and, when evaluative 
elliptical. She assumes James’ high excellence; she wastes 
few words in adoration. Her analytical and critical insight 
partly individual and partly distilled from recent Jamesian 
criticism, should help one slice through the supposed 

difficulties” of James 


G.R 


THE WRITER ON HIS ART: Compiled and edited by 
Walter Allen; McGraw-Hill; pp. 285; $4.50 


Here is an anthology of criticism (of poetry and the novel) 
by the famous practitioners themselves. The book has the 
virtues and the faults of all anthologies: the virtues, in that 
it is always interesting to compare the statements of great 
artists, although sometimes it is only amusing and even 
alarming to do so; the faults, in that each statement is so 
brief as to make impossible a sustained and clear-cut mes 
sage, and as a result the reader is confused rather than 
enlightened. In this case the virtues apply more to the 
second half of the book (the Novel) and the faults to the 
first (Poetry). If you are easily persuaded by what you 
read, the varied critical contributions of the group of poets 
will make you very jumpy. On the other hand, Mr. Allen 
has let the novelists express themselves at greater length 
and more efiectively. They don't disagree as much, either 
Judging from this book, I would say that great novelists seem 
to be much surer as to what they are about than great poets 
Anyway, they're cooler, if not as briefly “inspiring.” And 
of course, on their side they have Henry James and E. M 
Forster. The notes of Elizabeth Bowen, too, reveal a critical 
intelligence of great perception. The price of the book, then 
seems expensive for the first half, and just about right for 
the (less available) second half Chester Duncan 


KOKUTAI NO HONGI: Robert King Hall, ed., John Owen 
Gauntlett, trans.; S. J. Reginald Saunders ( Harvard) 
pp 200: $5.00 

The point is frequently emphasized that this is a most 
faithful translation of the Japanese Mein Kampi——the 
document which initiated “proper thought control.” That 
it is a correct rendering this reviewer is unable to say since 
he hasn't a copy of the origina! at hand and doesn't know 

Japanese anyway. The forty-five page introductior 

formative and interesting but he doubts if any but the 

scholar bent on research could wade through the metaph 


cal tripe which follows it Jokn A. Dewar 
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It includes articles on the following Canadian arts: 
painting by Dr. R. H. Hubbard, curator of Canadian art, 
National Gallery; literature (in English) by Dr. Carlyle 
King, head of the department of English, University of 
Saskatchewan; literature (in French) by Dr. Jean pee By 
under-secretary of the Province of Quebec; drama, by Dr. 
Alan Skinner, honorary director of the Dominion Drama 
Festival; films by Dr. J. R. Kidd, associate director 
of the C_A.ALE.; radio by Maver Moore, radio and stage 
writer, actor, and producer; music by Kenneth Ingram, 
secretary of the Canadian Music Council; sculpture by 
Miss Josephine Hambleton; architecture by Fred Lasserre, 
head of the school of architecture, University of B.C.; handi- 
cralts by Miss Ruth Home, executive secretary of the 
Canadian Handicraft Guild 

In addition there are lists of leading Canadian cultural 
organizations and periodicals, as well as bibliographical and 
film lists. The issue may be ordered from the Canadian Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, 340 Jarvis St., Toronto, for 2% 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 

DAVID SMITH is director of the Adult Education 
Division of the government of Saskatchewan. His article, 
Freedom under Socialism,” is based on a lecture given 
recently in Toronto at the Ontario Woodsworth Memorial 
Foundation PATRICIA VAN DER ESCH, Canadian 
by birth, is living in Paris, France COLLEEN THI- 
BAUDEAU, who has contributed poetry to The Forum, 
lives in Toronto LEONARD BROOKS is at present 
living in San Miguel de Allende, Mexico W. J.B. NEW. 
COMBE is a Canadian artist who lives in Toronto 
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STAMMERING CORRECTED: Modern scientific methods. Heiptel 
48-page booklet gives fell information. Write today for FREE 
copy. William Deenison, 54) N. Jarvis Street, Torente, Canada. 
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